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War demanded of the Underwood tactory, 

> the largest in the world, over 100,000 ty pe- 

writers for the use of the United St: 1" s and its 

allies. That we were able to supply this demand 
is a bright page in our history of success. 
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Peace now recalls us to the needs of the 

’ public to which we owe our thanks. 7 yt dg nc 
for its continued endorsement of our proc luct, but 
for the patriotic patience it has shown during 
the per iod w hen all Under woods were dev oted 


to the nece sities of war. 


Underwood typewrilers are again 
. . j J 
available to the commercial world 
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Training an Efficient Stenographer 


in November 


Prize Winning Discussion of the Editorial ‘‘Interesting to Shorthand Teachers” 


GREGG WRITER 
By Nel B. Baldwin, Newport, Oregon 


ITH apologies to Mr. Poole and 
W: those who were in attendance at 

the meeting in which his paper on 
“How to Teach Typewriting” was read, 
and who were in “absolute agreement” 
with his statements, this paper is sub- 
mitted. 

Not only do I take exception to Mr. 
Poole’s statements “‘the speedy and effective 
use of the typewriter cannot be acquired 
rapidly” and “how long does not depend 
entirely on the amount of practice or 
skilled tuition on the part of the teacher, 
much more depending, in my opinion, on 
the general education of the student than is 
the case of shorthand,” but also to his state- 
ment “I have always said that to turn out 
an equally efficient shorthand writer and 
typist takes three to four years of hard 
work, which should give 100 to 120 words 
: minute in shorthand and 50 to 60 words a 
minute on the typewriter.” 

Eminent authorities on the subjects of 
shorthand and typewriting, as well as 
shorthand writers and typists of renown, 
iver that the average student (and it is the 
iverage student with whom we, as teachers, 





deal) is capable of attaining a speed of 50 
to 60 words a minute on the typewriter, and 
100 to 120 words a minute in shorthand. 
As a general rule, commercial stenog- 
raphers do not exceed these speeds, and we 
may, therefore, regard a shorthand speed 
of 100 to 120 words a minute and a typing 
speed of 50 to 60 words a minute, on the 
everyday run of business letters and docu- 
ments, as fair standards of stenographic 
proficiency in the business world. 


The Importance of Instructional 
Guidance 


Personally, I believe the attainment of 
these standards in a given time is not so 
much a matter of general education of stu- 
dents, as it is a matter of instructional 
guidance. Instructional guidance, I main- 
tain, affects the length of time required to 
attain the proficiency suggested above; for 
there is no gainsaying that the average stu- 
dent possesses sufficient “gray matter” to 
master both subjects and to become pro- 
ficient in them. 

In my opinion, the average student 
should be able to attain a speed of 100 to 

















374 THE 
120 words a minute in shorthand and 50 to 
60 words a minute in typewriting in not to 
exceed four semesters and two semesters, 
respectively, of eighteen weeks each, which, 
as ordinarily outlined in high schools and 
colleges of higher learning, would aggre- 
gate 300 hours of instruction in each sub- 
ject. This estimate of 300 hours is based 
upon one recitation period of 45 to 50 min- 
utes daily for shorthand, and two practice 
periods of 45 to 50 minutes each daily for 
typewriting. 
Physical Conditions Govern 

In voicing this opinion, I am fully aware 
that physical conditions govern, to some ex- 
tent, the work of an instructor, which, in 
turn, affect the general efficiency of his stu- 
dents; but, at the same time, I believe that 
the question of rapid progress will hinge 
largely upon the effectiveness with which 
an instructor's classes and classwork are 
organized, and upon the ingenuity dis- 
played in his instruction. In other words, I 
believe that efficient organization and up- 
to-the-minute instruction are the potent fac- 
tors which affect the time required to mold 
efficient stenographers and typists. 

The records of international typewriting 
contests and of shorthand speed competi- 
tions are educating the business men of 
to-day as to what they may, in a degree, ex- 
pect of their stenographers; and, by the 
light of these records, a teacher should be 
able to judge for himself how nearly his 
work keeps pace with or falls below com- 
mercial requirements, and what improve- 
ments are necessary in organization and in 
his methods of instruction. We know that 
the average stenographer, entering his first 
position, falls short of commercial require- 
ments. Who is at fault, the teacher or the 
student? I say the teacher. 


Deficiencies in Method 

In substantiation of my argument that 
students should be able, with 300 hours of 
intensive instruction, to attain the pro- 
ficiency mentioned by Mr. Poole, I would 
point out certain general deficiencies in 
methods of instruction which I believe are 
given too little consideration. 

Too often, either intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, the instructor utterly ignores 
the numerous agencies which can be suc- 
cessfully employed to insure proficient 
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stenographers within a minimum length of 
time. Too often, also, we find lacking a 
variety of lesson assignments. Nothing is 
so commonplace and more surely destroys a 
student’s interest in the course than too 
strict adherence to lesson assignments from 
the textbook. Give him something new 
each day, in order that no phase of his work 
will become stale to him, and he will, as a 
general rule, progress to the teacher's lik- 
ing. In conjunction with the textbook, the 
adoption of drills alternating at the seat 
and at the blackboard, supplementary as- 
signments requiring constructive skill in the 
use of the principles mastered, theory tests, 
reviews, penmanship practice for artistry, 
plate writing, speed drills, reading exer- 
cises, vocabulary exercises, simple phrase 
writing exercises, etc., will lend themselves 
to intense interest of the students in the sub 
ject and to skill in the use of shorthand by 
them. The utilization of this combination 
by teachers will, if properly employed, 
mold a class of students into one-hundred 
to one-hundred-twenty-words-a- minute 
shorthand writers, and, at the same time, 
will decrease the length of time otherwise 
required to attain this proficiency. 

In the typewriting class,.there is even 
greater necessity for radical changes, for 
there are more inefficient typists each year 
entering the business world than there are 
inefficient stenographers. There is too wide 
a gap between their shorthand efficiency 
and their typewriting efficiency. This in 
equality is the result of lax methods of in 
struction and inefficient organization. 


Careful Grouping Fundamental 

The principal criticism I would offer 
with regard to organization is the promis 
cuous grouping of beginning students with 
those more advanced in the subject. This. 
in my opinion, is fundamentally wrong 
Typewriting, not as it is generally taught. 
but as I consider it best taught, should be 
placed in the same category as the recita 
tion. We must get away from the “each 
fellow-for-himself” idea, and conduct our 
tvpewriting classes with the same care and 
attention that is accorded other classes. A 
promiscuous grouping of students of vari- 
ous degrees of advancement does not per 
mit of intensive instruction to a class as a 
whole, nor is such a grouping conducive to 
the best results. 


























lt is in the intensive training of type- 
writing students that the “skilled tuition” 
of the instructor plays an important réle. 
In the majority of cases, it is not only the 
lack of intensive training but also the lack 
of skilled tuition that is responsible for so 
many inefficient typists. 


The Perfect Lesson Fallacy 


Let us assume that the teacher starts the 
student in the right direction, all well and 
vood, and instructs him to make a perfect 
copy of such and such a lesson. In too 
many instances, that is as far as the in- 
struction goes. Laboriously and without 
vuidance, the student makes his first at- 
tempt and successive attempts for a per- 
fect copy, since that is what is required of 
him; and, after numerous failures, he 
finally succeeds in getting one written per- 
fectly (and I dare say that there are many 
questionable practices in the typing of 
those perfect lessons). The lesson is then 
handed in, the teacher corrects it, and it is 
tiled or returned to the student, and he pro- 
ceeds with the next lesson. And so his 
work goes on, perfect lesson after perfect 
lesson. The perfect lessons, from the in- 
structor’s point of view, are the alpha and 
omega of the student’s progress. The 
teacher, more often a monitor or a reader 
than a teacher, sits at his desk, corrects 
papers, and makes assignments. More 
often, the teacher is not in the room at all. 
Is it any wonder that a student finds him- 
self inefficient in the use of the typewriter? 

The mastery of the typewriter, by which 
I have reference to the efficient use thereof, 
las a broader significance to me than the 
number of perfect copies a student hands 
in for correction. He may be able to hand 
in ever so many lessons, but without a com- 
plete mastery of the mechanical devices of 
the machine, and without perfect typewrit- 
ng technique, such as rhythm and the stac- 
cato touch, his progress means nothing to 
me. The accumulation of these elements of 
typewriting technique is the result of prac- 
tice, and, infinitely greater still, of daily 
personal supervision, by which I mean that 
the instructor sits not only at his desk and 
directs intelligently the class as a whole, 
but at the elbow of each student, watching, 
lirecting, and correcting each movement; 
but I place their value higher than the per- 
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fect lesson, for out of them students will 
learn to write accurately and speedily. 

Given a class of beginners: teach them 
the mastery of the mechanical devices of 
the machine; teach them the staccato touch 
(and carefully supervise their work until 
they acquire it); give them drills in finger 
gymnastics to acquire independent finger 
action; teach them to write as rhythmically 
as the ticking of a clock; give them drills in 
finger acceleration. Once they have these 
at their command, advancement is assured ; 
without them, their progress is nil. 


Competition Profitable 

It is in the typewriting class that com- 
petition may be profitably employed as a 
means to instill within each student an in- 
centive for increased energy. The earlier 
in the game competition is introduced, the 
better, I believe, will be the ultimate re- 
sults; and it is a factor in which I have 
great faith in the attainment of high speeds 
and accuracy. Suppose, for instance, that 
the assignment consisted of a group of 
words of high frequency. First, I would 
give the class an opportunity to practice 
the words for an entire period in order to 
acquire facility in passing from one word 
to another. During the period, I would go 
from one member of the class to another to 
satisfy myself that the transitions from 
word to word were made without any break 
in rhythm. Then, at the next period (for 
each student has two practice periods 
daily) I would employ competition in a 
five- or ten-minute speed and accuracy test, 
instead of having each one make a perfect 
copy of the lesson. The papers I would 
take up and correct minutely, deducting 10 
words for each error made. I would then 
tabulate the results and post in a conspicu- 
ous place where each student would have 
an opportunity to compare his progress 
with that of his classmates. I would then 
return the papers to each student and care- 
fully point out such improvements as I 
deemed necessary. This method I would 


employ for once and for all. 


Open Competition 
Open competition, to my mind, is the 
only fair way of judging one student's 
progress with another. I frankly state that 
I do not consider the number of perfect 
lessons a student hands in for correction a 
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fair indication of his progress. He might 
be able to go through a textbook rapidly, 
but, at the same time, not be able to write 
more than twenty-five or thirty words a 
minute. Students differ in temperament, 
which makes the perfect copy an easy task 
to some and a difficult one to others. How- 
ever, I believe I am safe in saying that the 
student to whom the perfect lesson is al- 
most an impossibility would make a cred- 
itable showing in a speed test where the 
elements of competition and time were in- 
volved, and I venture the opinion that he 
would not, as a general rule, make any 
more errors in such a test than those who 
found it easy to write perfect lessons. As 
a matter of fact, it has been my observa- 
tion, in timed tests for accuracy and speed, 
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that the student who has found it easy to 
submit perfect lessons makes more errors 
in speed tests than his classmates to whom 
the perfect copy is a task. Commercial 
stenographers are in open competition; 
why not employ this factor in the class 
room? 

It is in such tests that all students are 
placed upon an equal footing; that sys- 
tematic classwork may be successfully con 
ducted; that instructional guidance plays 
an important role and that each student, 
in competition with his fellows, may dem 
onstrate more effectively his mastery of the 
mechanical devices of the machine, of stac 
cato touch, of rhythm, and his accuracy and 
speed. Competition will evidence its own 
results. 


oOo 
The Habit of Being Adequate 


—William E. Towne 
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! The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
’ Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. The editor 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 
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The Rules Condensed 


Fundamental 


1. Write by sound. 

2. Circle inside of the curves; outside 
of the angles. 

8. Join circle to straight 
hands-of-a-clock movement. 

+. Between reverse curves circle on the 
back of the first curve. 

5. Between oblique curves and straight 
lines, circle placed outside. 

6. The base of the first consonant rests 
on the line. 

7. The O-hook on its side before N, M, 
R, L, except when preceded by a down- 
ward character. 

8. The OO-hook on its side before N, 
M, and after K, G, when followed by R, L. 

9. When joined to curves, use the S that 
gives a uniform movement. 

10. When S is joined to the straight lines 
T, D, N, M, form a sharp angle. 

11. When S is joined to Sh, Ch, J use 
the clockwise S. 

12. Write S or Th in words consisting of 
S or Th and a circle vowel or both with 
hands-of-a-clock movement. 

13. Clockwise Th given preference; 
other form used only when joined to O, 


lines with 





R, L. 
14. In words beginning with So, use 
comma S. 


15. Write Us without an angle at the 
beginning of words and after a downward 
stroke or K, G. 

16. After wordsigns disjoin T and R to 
express Ed and Er or Or, respectively. 


Reversing 
17. Reverse circle: 1. To express R. 
(a) Before or after straight 
lines or between two 


straight lines in the same 
direction. 
(b) Between a horizontal and an 
upward character. 
(c) Between a downward char- 
acter and T, D, N, M. 
(d) Between Sh, Ch, J and L. 
2. To express L in till, tell, deal, 
mail, mile, smile, still, style, 
detail. 
18. Reversed circle changed to loop to 
express plural. 
19. Before straight lines, S in ser, cer, 
sar, and Th in ther, thir are written con- 
trary to the usual rule to express R. 


Omission 


20. Omit R in many words. 

(a) Containing ar, er, or. 
(b) Beginning with war, wor. 

21. Omit minor vowel where two vowels 
come together. 

22. Omit U and OW before N, M. 

23. Omit U and OO between R, L, and 
Sh, Ch, J. 

24. Omit the vowel in the prefixes be, de, 
re, dis, mis, per, pur, pro, and in the ter- 
minations age, tition, tation, dition, dation, 
nition, nation, mission, mation. 

25. Omit D before M, V, and also T or 
Dat the end of words when slightly 
sounded. 


Phrases 


26. Use T for to before down stroke or 
O, R, L. 

27. Use S for as when repeated, in a 
phrase. 

28. Use B for been, and A for able in 
phrases. 

29. Write Dn for do not when pre- 


ee - 
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ceded by a pronoun and Don for don’t. 

30. Imply of the by writing the con- 
necting words close together. 

31. In phrases like from time to time 
omit the prepositions and join the words. 

32. In phrases like day after day omit 
after and write the second word close to 
the first. 

33. In phrases like day by day write the 
second word a little below the first. 
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A bbreviation 

84. Drop terminations of long words. 

85. Express Ld by raising the end of 
the L. 

86. Dollar is expressed by D; hundred 
by N; thousand by Th; million by M on 
the line; billion by B; pounds by P; gal- 
lon by G; feet by F; o’clock by O, ete. 

37. Use prefix forms for extra, enter, 
over, under, short, alter, center, senator, 
counter, construe, agree, deter. 


° 


Teaching English and Spanish Shorthand 
as One Subject 


By A. A. BE. Herger, Principal of Humacao High School, Humacao, Porto Rico 


E KNOW that shorthand is based 
W on the phonetic sound of words. 

Realizing this, I take advantage 
of it and by giving instruction in the one 
or the other, I am really teaching short- 
hand in both languages by correlating the 
two as indicated in the subsequent exer- 
cises. Thus, one week I will give all classes 
in English and then again in Spanish. No 
matter in what language the classes are 
given, the students learn both kinds of 
shorthand, English and Spanish at the 
same time, because I show where they are 
alike, where they are unlike or differ and 
why this is so on account of idiomatic or 
grammatical differences in the two 
languages. 

This manner of instruction saves time 
and is a great help in learning the system. 
We know that to get a thing, we must re- 
peat it; we must get it by contrast; we 
must drive it home by similarity and re- 
view frequently. We learn the lesson in 
English for instance, then its application 
in Spanish is a repetition, a review, a 
similarity and a contrast, and vice versa. 
We see then that this method of studying 
or teaching shorthand gives good results. 

The students in Porto Rico are bilingual ; 
Spanish is really not so different from Eng- 
lish and this similarity is accentuated by 
studying shorthand; for example, nation is 
nacion and the shorthand form for both 
words is the same. 

The following lessons of contrast and 
similarity are based on the revised edition 





of the shorthand Manual and are the find- 
ings from four years’ teaching experience 
of English-Spanish Shorthand in Humacao 
High School, Porto Rico. 


Lesson I 


1. The consonants of English are the 
same as the Spanish, but we must add the fi 
and rr. N is expressed by n with a dot 
underneath and rr by r with a dot under- 
neath. Ordinarily we do not use these 
distinguishing marks but occasions arise in 
which words must be distingdished just as 
in English with the distinguishing marks 
of the vowels or the soft and hard sound 
of th. 

Again, in Spanish we have the letter h 
but it is silent; therefore, although it is 
never sounded, we keep the h character to 
express the terminations of the gerund of 
verbs or the English ing or ando and iendo 
in Spanish. 


o=™™ nf’ ® 


Key: amando (loving), metiendo (putting). 
2. The vowels are the same, but in Span- 
ish each vowel has one distinctive sound 
and not three variable sounds as in Eng- 
lish, so that each circle has one, and only 
one sound. J and e¢ are distinguished by a 
dot placed below the i if necessary in words 
that might lead to obscurity of the text. 
8. The rules for joining are identical. 
4. We also use the characters of the 
wordsigns and phrases though of course 
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they stand for different words and com- 
binations. Our & sign represents can in 
English; in Spanish it signifies que (what) 
or con (with), etc. 

5. There is no variation in the punctua- 
tion. 


Lesson Il 


1. In the second lesson as in the first the 
consonants are the same in Spanish. The 
Spanish has no sh, but we use the sh char- 
acter as in English to represent tion (in 
Spanish it is tidn, cién or sién). Our j 
has the sound of h, but although it has 
this h sound we write the j character. 


Ordinarily no distinction is made in the 
pronunciation of the Spanish b or v, but it 
is best to keep each separate sign and to 
write b or v as the word is spelled. Baca 
and vaca are pronounced alike, but we 
write them as they are spelled. 

2. What we learned in English about the 
fr and fl combinations holds true for the 
Spanish. 


‘ 


Key: jaba (basket), baca (wagon top), vaca 
(cow). 


Lessons Ill and IV 


1. O and u, like the vowels a, e and i, 
have only one sound and not the three dif- 
ferent sounds as in English. Their manner 
of writing and the rules for the O-hook and 
OO-hook are alike. We must bear in mind, 
however, that where our English rule says 
n or r, we must add fi or rr. Hence we do 
not have that troublesome distinction of 
words like hot and hut or dock and duck. 

2. Spanish lacks w but we employ the 
w dash to express the u, especially in 
diphthongal expressions of ua, ue, ui, and 
uo. 

8. H, as stated before, is a silent letter 
and in words in which it occurs between 
vowels, these vowels are written as if they 
were diphthongs. 

4. The combination wh does not exist in 
Spanish for, as stated before, the Spanish 
has no w and h is silent. 

5. We may express yo, ye, or ya as in 
English. 
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Key: cuota (quota), ahumado (smoked 
yodo, (iodine), yema (bird), yate (yacht). 

With the hope of promoting the study of 
Spanish for it is one of the great commer 
cial languages of the world; of helping 
ambitious students who are preparing 
themselves for a better future; of meeting 
the changed conditions in the States after 
the war; of arousing interest in our island 
possessions, I have submitted these con 
trasts and differences of my experiences in 
teaching English-Spanish Shorthand. 


Teachers’ Certificates 


HE following applicants have been 
awarded Teachers’ Certificates sinc« 


the last announcement: 
Margaret F. Allen, Weatherford, Okla. 
Marguerite Anderson, Weatherford, Okla. 
Oscar Beck, Weatherford, Okla. 
Mrs. Adah M. Billings, Burlingame, Cal 
Walter H. Bundy, Columbia, S. C. 
Sister M. Camille de la Croix, Marlboro, Mass 
Mamie Oszelle Daves, Weatherford, Okla. 
Bertha M. DeShazo, Las Animas, Colo. 
Sue C. Devereaux, Baltimore, Md. 
Kathryn Eagan, La Crosse, Wis. 
Sister M. Edmond, Webster, Mass. 
Marguerite Ehlers, Scribner, Nebr. 
Opal Green, Weatherford, Okla. 
Mignon E. Harmon, Boulder Creek, Cal. 
Agnes Horn, Elizabeth, Colo. 
Mrs. Mary Leonard, Cleburne, Tex. 
Nellie Martin, Woodbury, N. J. 
Isabel McCabe, La Crosse, Wis. 
Erva L. Morris, Oelwein, Iowa. 
Mary Morrow, Evansville, Ind. 
Clara B. Moulden, Arthur, IU. 
Agnes Mousseau, La Crosse, Wis. 
Myrtle Norman, Weatherford, Okla. 
Anna Marie Peterson, San Francisco, Cal. 
Elizabeth G. Silverstone, Chandler, Ariz. 
E. Tempie Spaulding, Yakima, Wash. 
Alice Stanwood, Brookline, Mass. 
Alma H. Strand, Winona, Minn. 
Sister M. Anastasie Thinnes, New York Cit 
Gertrude Voorhees, Weatherford, Okla. 
Dorothy I. Wheeler, Alpine, Cal. 
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(AX DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted by Guy S. Fry, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





This Department is the official mouthpiece of 
the O. G. A. The purpose of the organization 
is to encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is granted to 


those whose notes show artistio merit. 


How to become a member: Practice the test 
article until you secure two copies that repre- 
sent your best work. Mail one of these to the 
editor of the department and retain the other 
for comparison with the published plate. If 
the specimen sent us reaches the required 
standard, a membership certificate will be sent 
you. Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and you may 
try again. To secure approval notes must be 





ee 


correct in theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 


A Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes are of superior excellence. 
This is the highest credential awarded for 
artistic shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership ——e 
to those whose notes werrant it. 

may become candidates for the Certificate of 
Superior Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be sent on 
request. 


Examination Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each specimen submitted. 








The Contest Results 


HAT a stack of papers! That's 
W how the last day's mail looked 
to my old friend, Major Harry 
Martin, who happened in just as the 
contest closed and we were getting 
ready to attack the final consignment 
of envelopes and packages you _ see 
in the picture on the next page. 
Major Martin and I started together in 
the business of “teaching the young idea 
something like twenty years ago 
when we were classmates out in Iowa. 
Now he is a Major and specializes on big 
guns, the modern edition of the proverbial 
sword” that runs a poor second to the 
pen” that I am dealing with! Of course, 
[ am not in any hurry to mix it with him 
ind his guns, but if my pens are not the 
mightier” I do believe there is a lot more 
fun and satisfaction in teaching them t 
perform than there would be in the other 
‘ind of shooting. Anyhow, I have cer- 
tainly had a wonderful experience han- 
dling this contest. 
But how the papers did come! I was 
expecting a lot of them and made every ar- 
rangement to get them examined and 


to shoot” 











classified from day to day to avoid being 
swamped at the end, but the picture tells 
how I made out. Of course I do not blame 
you for wanting as much time as possible 
for practice before preparing your speci- 
men; it was this practice that made the 
contest worth while, but you may take it 
from me that it was an immense amount 
of work to examine and pass on the batch 
of papers that arrived here the first of 
April, and get a report ready to put into 
this number of the Gregg Writer. Now 
that it is done I am ready to do it all 
over again to get the same results. 

I spoke about practice. Just think what 
this contest has meant in the training of 
shorthand writers. I received 4,871 
papers—just twice as many as last year. 
If those who submitted them spent an 
average of five hours in practicing and 
preparing the specimens, that would be a 
total of 21,855 hours of the most intense 
and productive work that was done on ac- 
count of the contest and that probably 
would not have been done except for it. 
And I know you have been working. 

A letter received from Miss Sadie E. 
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Kelley of Burlington, Vermont, expresses 
the spirit and ideals of the contest so well 
that I am quoting the following from it: 
“I have kept everlastingly at it since I 
received my February Gregg Writer and I 
submit my best copy for your criticism. 
My ‘best copy’ may seem the poorest copy 
to you, but I have tried my best and 
worked very hard to make it a copy that 
| might be proud of!” And the same re- 
port has come from teachers all over the 
country. 

Mrs. Hazel Linney, who writes from the 
Eugene High School, Eugene, Oregon, 
says: “These students have been prac- 
ticing faithfully for weeks.” 

Sister Margaret of St. Mary’s School, 
Plainfield, New Jersey, says: “The chil- 
dren have practiced as never before.” 

Miss Marjory Bodwell of the Hol- 
drege High School, Holdrege, Nebraska, 
wrote: “What particularly pleases me is 
the way the youngsters have enthusiastic 
ally worked upon their copies. The con- 
test has done them much good.” From 
everyone come encouraging stories of 
progress made through the preparation of 
contest copies. 

Miss Helen Ferguson of the Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, High School states: “I can 
see big improvement in the writing of the 
pupils since they began work on this 
article. It has been an important factor 
in adding enthusiasm during our class 
period.” 

Miss Flora Divelbiss of the Walla 
Walla High School, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, says: “We have received a great 
deal of benefit from writing for the con- 
test.” 

Now before I tell you about the winners 
and their work I want to thank you, 
teachers and all, for the interest you have 
shown and the splendid spirit in which 
your work has been done as reflected in 
the specimens submitted and in the letters 
that came with them. It will be impos- 
sible for me to make a direct, personal 
reply to many of these letters, but I can 
assure you that they have been most in- 
teresting and helpful to me and that they 
are deeply appreciated. I am more and 
more convinced as I get closer and more 
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The First Prize 


Written by Paul H. McKenzie, Holyoke, Mass. 
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The original of this specimen was written in 
purple ink which is always di t to reproduce; 
light lines and tapering outlines are frequently 
lost entirely and other lines a r ragged and 
broken. Considering these diftculties, this is an 
unusually satisfactory reproduction, but it does 
not do justice to the original. 
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extended contact with the O. G. A. work 
that it has almost unlimited possibilities 
in the promotion of shorthand ideals and 
standards. The difference between good 
shorthand and poor shorthand is largely 
a matter of establishing an ideal and build- 
ing up an enthusiasm that will carry the 
student along to the accomplishment of 
that ideal. We can make out of the O. G. 
A. a wonderful stimulus to every short- 
hand writer to aspire to high standards 
and to put forth the efforts necessary to 
accomplish the results desired. 


The Winners 


First place in the contest goes to the 


Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, 
Providence, Rhode Island, where the 
shorthand work is in the hands of that 


excellent teacher and capable organizer, 
Mr. W. W. Lewis. Mr. Lewis submitted 
a club of one hundred twenty-two papers. 
Himself a wonderfully proficient and 
artistic writer, Mr. Lewis has again dem- 
onstrated his ability to train others. In 
the whole lot of papers submitted only 
eight were rated as falling below the O. 
G. A. standard, and five were of such un- 
usual excellence as to merit honorable 
mention. I do not recall that I have ever 
before examined a club of this size that 
showed such a high average of excel- 
lence. The specimen written by Mildred 
Schwartz, which is reproduced on a fol- 
lowing page, was selected as the best in 
the club, and it was found to be the best 
individual specimen in the many clubs com- 
Quite a num- 
in 


peting for the school prizes. 
ber of smaller clubs were received 
which every specimen qualified, but this 
club received credit for the largest num- 
ber of papers submitted, the largest num 
ber of papers meriting honorable mention, 
and for the best individual specimen in 
the club group, giving it under the contest 
rules the first place. 

The second place in the school com- 
petition was won by another of the most 
capable shorthand teachers in the country, 
Miss Rutheda A. Hunt, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois. Her 
club was much smaller, thirty-one papers, 


but every one qualified easily and four 
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papers were rated as deserving of honor- 
able mention. This again was a remark- 
ably good set of papers and with further 
practice a great many of the students 
whose work was submitted will become 
especially fine writers. The specimen 
prepared by Ambrose Reiter, which was 
selected as the best paper in this club, is 
reproduced on another page. 

The third school award goes to the 
Boise High School, Boise, Idaho. A club 
of twenty-seven papers submitted by Miss 
Grace Divelbiss of this school, fell very 
little behind the from Evanston. 
There were not quite so many papers and 
the best individual specimen sent by Miss 
Hunt rated somewhat better than the one 
in the Boise club. But the club received 
from Miss Divelbiss was quite unusual in 
the uniform excellence of the papers. 


one 


Only three pennants were awarded un- 
der the contest rules, but it is very hard 
to pass without comment a number of un- 
usually fine clubs. One of these came from 
our loyal friend, Miss Charlotte M. 
Mathews, now in charge of the shorthand 
work in the Lawrence Commercial School, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. Her club con- 
sisted of only ten papers, but they were 
of such excellence that all qualified and 
three of the specimens were accorded hon- 
orable mention. Miss Mathews wrote that 
on account of the interruption of her work 
this year by the influenza epidemic she 
had not thought of entering any papers in 
the contest until a short time before the 
closing date. Some of her enthusiastic 
students (bless em) were not satisfied to 
have things this way and they prepared 
the specimens that were submitted 

A very fine set of papers was sent by 
Miss Julia K. Hilkert of the Compton 
Union High School, Compton, California. 
The whole club qualified and one of the 
Laura McCurdy, 
which was given honorable mention, is one 


specimens, written by 


of the most remarkable papers in point of 
accuracy of form and proportion that I 
have seen. The notes are very small and 
as the specimen was written on bond paper 
with a rather rough surface, it was not 
possible to reproduce the work satisfac- 
torily. This was quite a disappointment, 
as I should like to show you these notes 
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The Second Prize 


Written by Edmond Stacpoole, Leigh-on-Sea, 
Essex, England 
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which in many particulars are worthy of 
imitation. 

Individual specimens in many of the 
other clubs received were of superior 
quality and secured representation for 
their schools in the honorable mention list. 
And because uniformly good results are 
more to be desired than the development 
of a few star and many average writers, 
I want to express my special appreciation 
of the work being done by the following 
teachers and schools, from all of whom 
I received clubs of ten or more papers, 
every one of which qualified. I believe 
the contest papers were rated on a higher 
standard this year than ever before, 
which means that most excellent work was 
submitted from these schools. 


Hazel Woodruff, Mills School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Mrs. Ida Payzant, High School, Everett, 
Washington. 

Alice Alten, Northern Arizona Normal 
School, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

J. C. Dickey, South Bend High School, 
South Bend, Indiana. 

Sister Denise, St. Ann's School, Le Sueur, 
Minnesota. 

Flora Elder, Colorado State Teachers’ Col 
lege, Greeley, Colorado. 

St. Ann’s School, Webster, Massachusetts 

Sister M. Gregoria, Academy Sacred Heart 
of Mary, Washington, D. C. y 

Mrs. F. H. Jarvis, Merchant & Bankers’ 
School, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Sister M. Edmond, St. Agnes Academy, Al 
liance, Nebraska. 

Sister M. Agnesine, Good Counsel Academy, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 

Mrs. Essie E. Kimberlin, Elliott Commercial 
School, Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Sue C. Devereaux, Strayer’s College, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Leonard Laidlow, High School, Wallace, 
Idaho. 

Carrie Kempster, Coldwater High School, 
Coldwater, Michigan. 

Alice F. Knight, Union High School, Draw 
ley, California. 

Anna Peterson, Montrose County High 
School, Montrose, Colorado. 

Gena Ostby, High School, Stillwater, Minne- 
sota. 

Sister Mary Eligia, St. Mary’s School, Cata- 
sauqua, Pennsylvania. 

Ada Wilde, High School, Caldwell, Idaho. 

Alvina M. Mohr, Tucson High School, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 

Ruth Henderson, High School, Burlington, 
Vermont. 

Clara B. McFate, Penn School of Commerce, 
Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Marie Mahaffy, New Prague High School, 
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New Prague, Minnesota. 

Sister M. Genesia, St. Lawrence’s School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Mary A. Wigton, High School, Butler, Penn- 
sylvania. 

‘Gertrude Behrens, Bismarck High School, 
Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Gladys Christensen, Lodi Union High School, 
Lodi, California. 

Evelyn Hope, Chelsea High School, Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. 

St. Paul’s Commercial 


Maryland. 
The ClubList 


In accordance with the contest conditions 
an autographed copy of Graded Readings 
is to be given to every teacher who has 
sent in a club of ten or more. The list 
which follows consists of the names of 
schools sending in clubs of twenty-five or 
more papers. The list will be completed 
next month. A very large percentage of 
these papers reached the O. G. A. mem- 
bership standard. The teachers under 
whose direction the clubs were prepared 
are entitled to the highest commendation 
and I have no hesitation in expressing the 
opinion that it would be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to find another group that would pos- 
sess as much enthusiasm, energy, and gen- 
eral teaching ability as is here repre- 
sented. 

Bryant & Stratton Commercial College, 
Providence, Rhode Island (122), W. W. Lewis, 
teacher. 


School, Baltimore, 


Colorado Springs High School, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado (108), Pearl V. Turner, 
teacher. 


Central Business College, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri (86), L. A. Fawks, teacher. 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan (79), 
Mabel Westenfelder, teacher. 

Deering High School, Portlhnd, Maine (60), 
Jane A. Huston, teacher. 

tider-Moore & Stewart School, Trenton, 
New Jersey (58), O. A. Miller, teacher. 

Albany High School, Albany, New York 
(55), K. C. Atwater, Helen Mageough, teach 

Central High School, Evansville, 
(54), Kate Browning, teacher. 

Huntsinger Business School, Hartford, Con- 
necticut (53), Inez M. Beckwith, teacher. 

Springfield High School, Springfield, Illinois 
(51), Laura M. Butler, teacher. 

Austin Senior High School, Austin, Texas 
50), J. C. Duvall, teacher. 

Central High School, San Juan, Porto Rico 
(49), America A. Barletta, teacher. 

Pensacola High School, Pensacola, Florida 
(47), Florida Waite, teacher. 

Sacred Heart Convent, Malden, Massachus- 
etts (47), Sisters of Providence, teachers. 


Indiana 
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Utica Free Academy, Utica, New York (44), 
Mary A. Moran, teacher. 

Sheboygan High School, Sheboygan, Wiscon 
sin (44), Helen Ferguson, S. Ben Hero, E. W. 
McClun, teachers. 

Wilkes-Barre 
Barre, Pennsylvania 
teacher. 

South Bend High School, South Bend, In- 
diana (40), Floyd A. Stilson, J. C. Dickey, 
teachers. 

Ossining High School, Ossining, New York 
(38), Susan R. Harrison, teacher. 

Santa Rosa Business College, Santa Rosa, 
California (37), Rayma M. Murphy, Marguerite 
M. Davidson, teacher. 

Saginaw High School, Saginaw, Michigan 
(36), Gertrude M. O’Brien, teacher. 

Sisters of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minne- 
sota (36), Sister Jane, teacher. 

Walla Walla High School, Walla Walla, 
Washington (36), Flora Divelbiss, teacher. 

Passaic High School, Passaic, New Jersey 
(33), Ella M. Hayes, teacher. 

Burlington High School, Burlington, Ver- 
mont (32), Ruth Henderson, teacher. 

Holdrege High School, Holdrege, Nebraska 
(32), Marjory Bodwell, teacher. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, South 
Dakota (31), Nellie Cooley, teacher. 

Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois (31), Rutheda A. Hunt, teacher. 

Duval High School, Jacksonville, Florida 
(30), Edna Campbell, teacher. 

Fort Dodge High School, Fort Dodge, Iowa 
(30), H. W. Ridgway, teacher. 

Ursuline Academy, Paola, Kansas (30), Sis- 
ter M. Eulalia, teacher. 

Stadium High Schol, Tacoma, Washington 
(30), E. W. Hilton, teacher. 

Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, 
Texas (29), Dorothy Mae Probandt, teacher. 

St. Mary’s School, Plainfield, New Jersey 
(29), Sister Margareta, teacher. 


Wilkes- 
Smith, 


Business 


(42), 


College, 
Evalyn 


Calumet High School, Calumet, Michigan 
(29), Lottie M. Carson, teacher. 
Freeport High School, Freeport, Illinois 


(28), Belle Brooks, teacher. 

Boise High School, Boise, Idaho (27), Grace 
Divelbiss, teacher. 

Oneonta High School, Oneonta, New York 
(26), Cecil M. Cook, teacher. 

Northwestern Business College, Spokane, 
Washington (25), C. B. Reed, teacher. 

Good Counsel Academy, Mankato, Minne- 
sota (25), Sister M. Agnesine, teacher. 

Muskegon High School, Muskegon, Michigan 
(25), Nora McCarn, teacher. 

Leech’s Business College, Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania (25), Harriet B. Knowlton, teacher. 

Strayer’s College, Baltimore, Maryland (25), 
Sue C. Devereaux, teacher. 


The Individual Prizes 


This contest was different from all pre- 
ceding contests in that it was for ama- 
teurs only—teachers were barred from 
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The Best Club Papers 


Written by Mildred L. Schwartz, Written by Ambrose Reiter, 
Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, Evanston Township High School 
Providence, Rhode Island Evanston, Illinois 
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competition. Heretofore the prizes have 
gone to these shorthand professionals and 
it is not surprising that the winning speci- 
mens have been wonderful shorthand. But 
I am surprised and delighted with the 
specimen that has been™wwarded the first 
individual prize this year. Unfortunately 
the specimen was written in purple ink, 
which is practically impossible to reproduce 
satisfactorily. While in the original all the 
lines are remarkably light and tapering, 
some of them appear ragged and broken in 
the reproduction. 

And here’s something for all of us who 
have not learned to write, quoted from 
Mr. MecKenzie’s letter: “I have been 
studying shorthand alone since last July. 
It is rather hard studying without a 
teacher, but anyone can master shorthand 
if he makes up his mind to do it.” It may 
be so, but as an old-timer I shall have to 
insist upon something of a handicap if 
[ must compete with anyone who ap- 
parently takes to his shorthand after much 
the same fashion as a duck to water! 

To get a suitable rival for Mr. Me- 
Kenzie we had to go, as we have gone 
many times before, to England, The 
second individual prize was won by Mr. 
Edmond Stacpoole of Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 
England. His success adds a chapter to 
one of the most interesting bits of short- 
hand history I know, and regarding which 
[ plan to have more to say later. Briefly, 
I learned from the letter that accompanied 
his specimen that Mr. Stacpoole learned 
shorthand under the instruction of Miss 
Beatrice Vollum. First prize in this con- 
test last year went to Mr. W. C. Blackwell 
of England, on what many of us con- 
sidered the finest specimen of shorthand 
ever printed in the Gregg Writer. Second 
prize in the same contest was won by the 
Miss Vollum just mentioned. In ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the check sent 
her she said Mr. Blackwell had been her 
teacher. The Blackwell brand of short- 
hand seems to propagate itself! Give us 
more Blackwells, Vollums, Stacpooles, and 
their like! A critical examination of Mr. 
Stacpoole’s work will show a somewhat 
peculiar construction of the combination 
‘ow’ and there are one or two other points 
in the specimen that we might criticize. 
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But the life and bounding freedom of the 
work cannot fail to bring joy to every 
lover of shorthand. 

Lack of space has made it impossible to 
reproduce the specimen winning the third 
individual prize, which went to Mr. J. 
Albert Behr of the Utica School of Com- 
merce, Utica, New York. Some of the 
papers sent me were carelessly prepared 
and seemed to reflect an indifference and 
lack of purpose that usually prove over- 
whelming handicaps to otherwise very 
capable writers. Mr. Behr's specimen 
was in marked contrast to these. Not 
only was it well written, but it showed the 
most careful attention to every detail that 
might have a bearing on the rating of the 
work. The paper was clean and white, 
the notes carefully placed and set out by a 
ruled border. Mounting on cardboard 
insured its coming to the examiner without 
creases or tears. There was great satis- 
faction in receiving such work and I am 
not likely to be wrong in predicting that 
Mr. Behr will quickly establish himself 
as a responsible and capable worker in 
whatever field he may enter. It is worth 
while to do your best—and nothing else 
is worth while. 

Nor can we show any of the many ex- 
cellent specimens making up the honorable 
mention list. This list would have been 
much extended had we included in it the 
names of all the people from whom ex- 
cellent papers were received. These 
papers represent in many cases the best 
out of groups of fifty or more, and those 
who have deserved the distinction of 
honorable mention may well be pleased 
with their performance, as they are en- 
titled to much credit for it. Of course in 
many instances it was necessary to draw 
the line very closely indeed in selecting 
these specimens, and there were many that 
were rejected only after long considera- 
tion. In the awarding of club prizes it was 
especially hard to choose specimens and 
frequently a selection made by one ex- 
aminer would be reversed by another, and 
a final decision reached only after con- 
siderable discussion and the most careful 
analysis of the notes. So if your paper 
was not the lucky one of your club, do 
not let it discourage you, but rather be 
encouraged to overcome that little defect 
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that caused you to lose, and be the best 


next time. Here’s the honorable mention 


list : 
Honorable Mention List 


Katherine Da Massa, Chico Business College, 
Chico, California. 

Laura McCurdy, Compton 
School, Compton, California. 

Mathilda Hummel, Lodi Union High School, 
Lodi, California. 

Julian Frederick Olney, Hoff’s Expert 
Training School, Los Angeles, California. 

M. L. Hutcheson, Munson School for Private 
Secretaries, San Francisco, California. 

Oscar H. Lindow, Washington, D. C. 

Helen Eastman, Boise High School, Boise, 
Idaho. 

June Crosson, 
Idaho. 

Venda Dahlberg, Boise High School, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Edith C. Brashear, 
Mackay, Idaho. 

Jeanette Mack, Bloomington, Illinois. 

Margaret Hyde, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 

Dorothy Wilton, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 

Ambrose Reiter, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 

Gertrude Tait, Evanston 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 

Elizabeth W. Hill, Evanston, Illinois. 

Agnes Bower, Highland High School, High- 
land, Illinois. 

Florence Wilson, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois. 

Thomas J. Jordan, Capes Shorthand School, 
Pontiac, Illinois. 

Katherine Brennan, Streator, Illinois. 

Clarice Wolverton, Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Isabel Chamberlain, South Bend High School, 
South Bend, Indiana. 

Lenore Haff, Sacred Heart Academy, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

Margaret Deuerling, St. Paul’s Commercial 
School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Rose Bakalar, Chelsea High School, Chelsea, 
Massachusetts. 

Florence Barrett, Lawrence 
School, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

Yvonne Charpentier, Lawrence Commercial 
School, Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

Elmor Lawlor, Lawrence Commercial School, 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

Agnes Wells, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
= 

F. L. Sterbenz, Laurium, Michigan. 


Union High 


Boise High School, Boise, 


Mackay High School, 


Township High 


Commercial 


Nellie Pierce, Duluth Business University, 
Duluth, Minnesota. 

Helmi Peterson, Gilbert High School, Gil- 
bert, Minnesota. 

Clara B. Hayden, Palmyra, Missouri. 

Lorene Luther, Brown’s Business College, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 
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John H. DeGroot, Passaic High School, Pas-’ 
saic, New Jersey. 

Ora Mae Jansen, Rider-Moore & Stewart 
School, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Eleanor B. Moll, Hutchinson Central High 
School, Buffalo, New York. 

Clara Greenberg, Bronx, New York. 

Evelyn Koffler, N@w York City. 

Rae Epstein, Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls, New York City. 

Laura Newfeld, Hebrew Technical School for 
Girls, New York City. 

Sarah Pearlman, New York City. 

J. Albert Behr, Utica School of Commerce, 
Utica, New York. 

T. H. McCreary, Crestline, Ohio. 

William H. Moorehead, Findlay, Ohio. 

D. A. Wisener, Miner’s Expert School, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 

Almeida Charles, Darby, Pennsylvania. 


Sallie M. Fox, Sellersville High School, 
Sellersville, Pennsylvania. 
Mildred L. Schwartz, Bryant & Stratton 


Commercial School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

William J. Nairn, Bryant & Stratton Com- 
mercial School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Marion A. Kingsley, Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Hilda Brooks, Bryant & Stratton Commercial 
School, Providence, Khode Island. 

Blanche Martin, Bryant & Stratton Com- 
mercial School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Paula Schulmeister, John Marshall Night 
High School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Ruth M. Day, Everett High School, Everett, 
Washington. 

Margret Bower, Tacoma, Washington. 

Marius Nordal, Stadium High School, Ta- 
coma, Washington. 

Pearl Morrow, Walla Walla High School, 
Walla Walla, Washington. 


Floy Downey, Whitewater State Normal 
School, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Kiyoshi Hosoi, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Samuro Ichinose, Mills School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Y. Miyamoto, Mills School, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


Antonio Llompart, Central High School, San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 

M. P. Macklin, Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 

Harold D. Barbour, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 

Hugh Berridge, Eastbourne, Sussex, Eng- 
land. 

Arthur D. Church, London, England. 

Teresa Weston, Adare, Ireland. 

Maggie O'Neill, Limerick Junction, Ireland. 

Hugh Taylor Mowat, Dingwall, Scotland. 

The various prizes due under the con- 
test rules will be forwarded at once, and 
in many cases they should reach the win- 
ner before this copy of the Gregg Writer 
arrives. Delay beyond that time should 
be reported to the publication office to 
avoid possible loss of prizes. 

(Continued on page 418) 
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EDITORIAL VIEWS 












Power through Successful 
Accomplishment 


HERE has come to our desk a lit- 
I tle mimeographed magazine, “The 
Emerson Monthly,” which more 
clearly than anything we have seen 
reveals the power that comes through the 
kind of education that the studying of 
shorthand and typewriting gives to young 
people in the graded schools. “The Emer- 
son Monthly” is published by the 7B-1 
grade of the Emerson School, Oakland, 
California. 


How the little paper originated and how 
the practical details of it were worked out 
are told in a supplement so interestingly 
by Miss Grace G. Wells, teacher of Eng- 
lish, and Miss Cora M. Pryor, teacher of 
typewriting, that we must pass it on to 
others. 

The publishers of this little paper, “The 
Emerson Monthly,” have had typing for 7 
months, averaging 20 minutes daily. During 
this time the summer vacation of 11 weeks in- 
tervened; also the 9 weeks schools were closed 
on account of the influenza epidemic and 2 
weeks Christmas vacation—22 weeks in all. 

The pupils who could make a perfectly typed 
copy of their own, or another's contribution, 
were allowed to try to cut a stencil and the 
paper is the result of their efforts. 

The whole class helped in mimeographing the 
15 stencils, 225 copies each. Several pupils 
became so reliable in adjusting the machine 
that they were allowed to run the last 5 or 6 
stencils entirely by themselves—properly ink- 
ing the cylinder, setting the automatic count- 


ing scale, adjusting the margins, top and side, 
setting and removing, cleaning and filing the 
stencils. 


The entire class helped in assembling and 
stitching the magazine. The reams of paper 
sent to us varied one-eighth inch in size. This 
necessitated the trimming of each magazine 
after it was stitched. The boys did this on 
small paper cutters. 

The contributions were selected from regular 
English classroom work. 

The class solicited and delivered about 200 
subscriptions; kept a record of all transactions 
and are preparing a permanent alphabetized 





subscription list. Hereafter, ‘desirable con- 
tributions from all rooms in the Emerson 
School will be accepted, edited and published 
by this 7B-1 class. 

Its motivation disclosed excellent educative 
opportunities for correlating and utilizing the 
instruction in English, typing, artistic design- 
ing and arrangement, domestic and manual 
arts; accounting, thrift, self-control when 
working in groups, and self-sacrifice for a 
good cause—several pupils voluntarily gave up 
going to partics on George Washington's birth- 
day in order that they might help get the 
stencils cut and run off more quickly than 
during regular school time. 

The supplement itself is a work of art 
—a stencil personally cut by Teresa 
Rivera, twelve years and one month of 
age. Every student who had a hand in 
the producing of this little epoch-making 
magazine is given full credit in the pre- 
face. We wish it were possible to repro- 
duce some of its excellent pages. 

“The Emerson Monthly” has this for 
its motto: “The world exists for the edu- 
cation of each man.” Its producers evi- 
dently have interpreted that to mean a 
practical education—and they are living 
up to it. 

Miss Pryor writes us about the maga- 
zine: 

The magazine has aroused quite a bit of com- 
ment among the local papers, teachers and 
parents. Dr. Mead of the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Education requested two 
copies for demonstrations in his classes. Miss 
Wells, their English teacher, and I little real- 
ized how interesting and varied and far- 
reaching were the opportunities it afforded for 
teaching all oe of the children’s lives both 
in and out of school. 

The magazine is far from perfect—which 
fact adds to its interest as evidence of the 
pupils’ own self-expression, and of its educa- 
tive value. 

It is a slow process to establish new 
ideas in education and especially when 
they involve a radical change of thought 
and practice. The introduction of short- 
hand and typewriting into elementary 
schools is new and radical. The world, 
we think, will not be slow to appreciate its 
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advantages when such evidences of its 
value as this little publication become 
known. We can well imagine the en- 
thusiasm with which these young people 
undertake their work in this school where 
the opportunity for self-expression is 
given full sway. 


oO°o 


Editorial Brevities 


Mr. Luis N. Jiménez, who learned 
shorthand in Porto Rico and who has been 
in the employ of the United States Customs 
in Nicaragua, is now one of the two At- 
tachés of the Nicaraguan Mission to the 
Peace Conference in Paris. Our readers 
will remember the interesting picture of a 
class of students in Nicaragua, who were 
learning shorthand under the instruction of 
Mr. Jiménez, which appeared in the May, 
1918, issue of this magazine. 


7 * * 


We just had two illustrations of how 
widely this magazine circulates. One is the 
receipt of a journal called “Liberia and 
West Africa,” published at Monrovia, Li- 
beria, which contains two quotations from 
the Gregg Writer. The other is the re- 
ceipt of a copy of “The Outlook,” the 
“Official Organ of the Presbyterian 
Church, New Zealand,” containing an arti- 
cle on “The Spirit of Teaching” by Mr. 
Frank W. Simmonds, superintendent of 
schools, Lewiston, Idaho, which appeared 
in the Teachers’ Forum of the Gregg 
Writer. 

We feel complimented that both of these 
publications should quote from the Gregg 
Writer, and we appreciate the fact that 
both of them have given credit to this maga- 
zine for the quotations. 


* 7. * . 


The February issue of the Sierra Edu- 
cational News contains the Salutatory of 
Hon, Will C. Wood, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction of the state of California. 
Special mention is made of one of our read- 
ers, formerly a shorthand teacher in the 
high school at Dos Palos, now Mr. Wood's 
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secretary. This is what Mr. Wood says 
about her: 

Last, but by no means least, I present my 
secretary, Miss Edna M. Stangland of San 
Diego. She is a graduate of the College of 
Commerce at the University of California. For 
three years she taught in Dos Palos High 
School, afterward being employed by the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York City, and 
by the War Industries Board at Washington 
She is well equipped, tactful and already in 
dispensable. 


* * . * 


The March luncheon of the G. S. T. A. 
of New York City was held at the Hotel 
McAlpin on Saturday, March 8. Miss Anna 
B. Carman, Julia Richman High School, 
New York City, gave a shorthand lesson 
presentation, and Mr. Mark I. Markett, 
High School of Commerce, New York City, 
discussed the subject of dictation. It was 
an unusually practical and helpful meeting. 


* * * 


The supervised teaching which was the 
salient feature of the Shorthand Methods 
Course in the University of California 
Summer School last summer is to be con- 
tinued this year. According to this plan 
free tuition is given to a group of high 
school pupils, who form the class which 
is instructed by the student teachers under 
the careful supervision of the University 
Mr. Clyde Blanchard is the 
supervisor of the summer session. The 
Department of Commerce faculty includes 
the following well-known teachers: 

Karl F. McMurry, Madison, Wisconsin; 
Clyde Blanchard, Stockton, California; Eliza- 
beth S. Adams, San Francisco, California; Alex- 
ander H. Sproul, Portland, Oregon; Anna B. 
Carman, New York City; Frank J. Kirker, 
Kansas City, Missouri; Emma J. Johnson, 
Stockton, California; Harold H. Smith, Pull- 
man, Washington; Lloyd D. Barzee, Oakland, 
California; Edna P. Ames, Stockton, California; 
R. E. Wiatt, Los Angeles, California; Sylva 
M. Dolen, Oakland, California; E. Fayette 
Partch, Alameda, California; Mary Tomsen, 
Anderson, California; Charles W. Kitt, Stock- 
ton, California; Laurance N. Pease, Stockton, 
California. 


instructors. 


. ~*~ * * 


The advent of the centennial anniver- 
sary of the birth of Christopher Latham 
Sholes and the publicity which is being 
given to that fact through the efforts of 
the Sholes Monument Association in ob- 
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taining a fund of small popular contribu- 
tions for the erection of a suitable monu- 
ment over his remains, has created con- 
siderable interest in the invention of the 
typewriter and its early history. A nota- 
ble contribution to this work is being made 
by Mr. Charles E. Weller, secretary and 
treasurer of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association. Mr. Weller has pub- 
lished a book entitled “The Early History 
of the Typewriter,” and has donated it to 
the Commission as his subscription to the 
Monument Fund. The book is for sale at 
$1.00 a copy and the proceeds of sale are 
being devoted exclusively to the fund. 
Copies may be procured from Mr. Weller, 
whose address is 206 Masonic Temple, La 
Porte, Indiana. 
* * * * 

The Salvation Army feeds the hungry 

clothes the ragged—houses the home- 
ess—cleanses the unclean—cheers_ the 
heerless—heals the sick. 


It conducts Rescue Homes—Day Nur- 
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series— 
Outers 
Fresh Air Farms—-Free Clinics. 

For more than half a century it has 
fought a winning fight for the poor and 
the lowly, meeting in the early morning 
the emergencies born the night before. 

The Salvation Army, back from the 
war, has resumed its fight against misery 
and poverty in American cities on a larger 
scale than ever. 

The Army has proved itself worthy and 
efficient. 

Back it up as it backs up our dough- 
boys! 

The Salvation Army 
Fund—May 19 to 26. 

* . o * 


Lodging Houses for Down and 
Homes for the Helpless Aged 


Home Service 


Mr. F. M. Rude, acting president of the 
Missouri Valley Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, announces that the next meet- 
ing of this association is to be held in 
Kansas City, Missouri, June 26, 27, 28, 
1919. 


°o 
Obituary 


T. J. Risinger 

\s we go to press we have just received 
1 telegram bringing the sad news of the 
death of T. J. Risinger, principal and pro- 
prietor of the Utica School of Commerce, 
Utica, New York. Mr. Risinger has been 
in ill health for some time, but his death 
will come as a sad blow to his many 
friends. The Utica School of Commerce, 
one of the most attractive and best 
equipped schools in central New York, 
was founded by Mr. Risinger over half a 
century ago. It has graduated hundreds 
of efficient office workers. Its proprietor 
was an enthusiastic attendant at commer- 
ial teachers’ associations. His face was 
missed at the recent convention of the 
B.C. Fa. 


* * +. * 


Three New York Reporters 
Peter J. Loughlin 


Peter J. Loughlin, reporter of the Su- 
preme Court of New York State and the 
former president of the New York State 


Shorthand Reporters’ Association, died at 
his home in New York City on March 5, 
1919. Mr. Loughlin was born in New 
York City in 1864 and had devoted his 
life to shorthand reporting. Young re 
porters found him a good friend and a 
kindly advisor, and he will be missed by 
them as well as by his co-workers and 
many other friends. 
Henry L. Beach 

Henry L. Beach, court stenographer for 
the Sixth Judicial District of the state, 
died recently in his home in Binghamton, 
New York, at the age of sixty-four years. 
He was one of the best known court re- 
porters in the state. 

William Anderson 

William Anderson, one of the first court 
stenographers in New York City and for 
thirty years a court stenographer attached 
to General Sessions, died in Brooklyn, 
New York, on March 30, 1919. He was 
eighty-five years of age and retired from 
active reporting work about twenty years 
ago. 
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Merritt E. Austin 


By John M. Brewer, Head of Department of Education, Los Angeles State Normal School, 
Los Angeles, California 


Mr. Merritt E. Austin, head of the 
School of Commerce of the Los Angeles 
Normal School, was one of the men who 
lost their lives in the recent epidemic, but 
his passing has a particular significance in 
that he was serving as an instructor in the 
Students’ Army Training Corps, and there- 
fore should be considered as having given 
his life to his country. 

Mr. Austin’s preparation and experience 
fitted him in a wonderful way for the work 
he was doing at the time of his death. He 
had a varied teaching experience, both in 
public schools of all sorts and in business 
schools, in the East and in the West, inter- 
spersed with several active contacts with 
the problem of training teachers. Through 
this experience and through the kindliness 
of his character, he was able to develop a 
philosophy of life and a spirit of service 
which made him a most useful member of 
Everyone who knows him 


our profession. 
speaks of his kindliness above all other 


things. This was surely one of his chief 
characteristics and one that endeared him to 
students and fellow teachers. Mr. E. K. 
Isaacs says of him: “He read the best 
kind of literature—not only that pertaining 
to his professional work, but literature that 
had to do with life and the art of living, for 


the problem of right living with him was of 
even greater importance than the problem 
of teaching.” 

His usefulness and devotion to service at 
the Los Angeles School were beyond ques- 
tion. He was continually trying to better 
the work of his department and to turn out 
the best of teachers from the ethical, as well 
as the efficiency, standpoint. The students 
under his immediate direction performed a 
large amount of war service, besides taking 
care of the finances of the extensive war 
activities carried on by the school. 

With the coming of the Students’ Army 
Training Corps, Mr. Austin took an active 
part in the commercial studies of those pre- 
paring for service in the quartermaster’s 
department, continuing his work several 
weeks after the city schools and our own 
school closed. 

Whether one’s character is shown by his 
attitude toward his fellows, or his actions, 
or both, Mr. Austin’s life will stand any 
test. Teachers in many parts of the United 
States were grieved to hear the news of his 
passing. To all his friends has come the 
renewed inspiration to carry on his good 
work from the memory of his devotion to 
duty, helpfulness, cheerfulness and indus 
try. 


Lieut. Albert E. Birch 


Lieut. Albert E. Birch, Company A, 
842d Machine Gun Battalion, 89th Divi- 
sion, was killed in France a few hours be- 
fore the armistice became effective on No- 
vember 11, 1919. His death was caused 
by the explosion of a large shell at the 
crossing of the Meuse River. His body lies 
a few miles north of the little city of 
Beaumont, in northern France. 

Lieutenant Birch’s university course was 
twice interrupted by calls to military serv- 
ice. The first was the call to go with the 
Kansas National Guard to the Mexican 
border. When the United States entered 
the war he volunteered for the first series 
of officers’ training camps and won his 


commission. He sailed for France early 
in June, 1918. In a few weeks he was 
in the front line, and his division and 
company were in the forefront of the fight- 
ing in the last critical days. 

Lieutenant Birch was the eldest son of 
C. E. Birch, assistant superintendent and 
principal of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, 
Kansas, and author of Applied Business 
Calculation and other commercial text 
books. Mr. C. E. Birch has recently re- 
ceived an official notice that his son has 
been awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross posthumously “for extraordinary 
heroism in action in Europe.” 
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The I YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The ©. A. T. is the profess‘onal organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify as superior 
craftsmen. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone 
who is studying typewriting in a school 
or by himself who is able to pass the 
Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in the Senior 
division is open to all typists whether attend- 
ing school or not who have reached a speed of 
at least forty words a minute. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement 





Pin 





that the candidate has attained this speed. 
Tests: The test for both Junior and Senior 
membership appears in this department each 
month. Tests may be practiced as often as 
desired, but only one specimen should be sent 
im. Each part of the test should be typed on 
a separate sheet. A test is good only until the 
25th of the month following publication. An 
examination fee of ten cents must accompany 
each test. A beautiful Certificate of Member- 
ship is issued to all those who pass either test. 
A circular giving full particulars will be 
mailed upon request. i 

‘ 
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Speed in Typing—II 


HERE is a phase of learning any 
subject that psychologists term “re- 

learning,” which has a most impor- 
tant influence in learning any manipula- 
tive art like typewriting. Probably you 
have noticed when you sit down to the 
machine for the first time in the day that 
your fingers misbehave—often are as- 
tonishingly awkward, and some little time 
elapses before you really get your “orienta- 
tion” and are able to work along smoothly. 
If some sort of “warming-up” exercises are 
utilized at the beginning to limber up the 
fingers and adjust them to the point where 
you left off the day before, your progress 
will be much more rapid. All the rapid 
typists introduce the day’s work with exer- 
cises of this type. 

A few suggestions will be of help: 

1. Type the alphabet a few times slowly 
at first, rapidly increasing the speed as 
your fingers respond and begin to feel the 
“pep” of accomplishment. 

2. Introduce alternate finger practice, 
placing your fingers on the home row and 
tapping alternately the keys on one side, 
then the other side of the keyboard. 

8. Repeat the above exercise except 
merely alternating the fingers of the same 


hand, as for example write, adsfdg, ljkh; 
and the reverse. This form of exercise can 
be carried on on the different banks of 
keys with advantage. To get the full 
benefit of it you should think each letter as 
you tap it to get the association of move- 
ment with visualizing the letters. 

4. Practice words which require reaches 
from one bank of keys to the other. 

5. Alphabetic sentences. 

6. Speed sentences or short paragraphs. 


Speed Contest for May 


Please read carefully every word under 
“Speed Contests” beginning on page 850 
and ending on page 851 of the April 
magazine. These rules will apply for the 
May contest and the words will be the same 
but the matter will be different. The 
matter for the May contest will be found 
on pages 825 and 826 of the April number 
—“The Ideal Business Woman.” The 
title should be written but the time will be 
taken from the beginning of the first para- 
graph. The contest ends with the words 
“her eyes are found most frequently on her 
work.” This will be found in about the 
middle of the second column on page 826. 
This makes just one thousand words. 
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The Big Spring Drive in the O. A. T. 


HE movement for better typewriting 
that started rather sluggishly last 
September has constantly gained 
momentum as the months went by until the 
whole force of ambitious typists has ap- 
parently gone “over the top” during 
March and we look for the whole army to 
sweep into the enemy’s country in April. 
Miss Austin, the secretary of the O. A. 
T., and her assistants have been fairly 
swamped with papers to take care of. Up 
to date she has gone over more than one 
thousand papers and as she comes in each 
morning finds her desk piled high. This 
is great—for everybody except the Board 
of Examiners !—because it means that just 
that many more soon-to-be experts have 
become inoculated with the ambition to en- 
ter the class of Hossfelds, Owens, Trefz- 
gers, Hoyts, Blaisdells, Wilsons, et al. 
It is difficult to make selections of those 
deserving of special mention as the papers 
are numerous and those really entitled to 
recognition run into thousands. But we 
shall mention a few. The “club” idea has 
caught on wonderfully well and we hope 
that it will spread. 


Special Mention 

To Sister M. Veronica of the Catholic 
Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, goes the honor of being the first 
teacher to submit a club of fifty or more 
and to see two of her students awarded 
gold O. A. T. rings and the others hon- 
orable mention. Sister Veronica not only 
submitted one club of fifty, but thought 
that such good work deserved an encore 
and sent in one hundred papers, two clubs! 

Anna Weber and Anna Lane are the 
two young people who are to wear these 
rings. We congratulate these girls and 
also the other members of the club on the 
very excellent work submitted. 

Mr. I. Helguera of the Rider-Moore 
& Stewart School, Trenton, New Jersey, 
was a close second, for the next mail 
brought with it 101 papers, each one a 
masterpiece in itself. These tests we un- 


derstand were the culmination of a week 
called by Mr. Helguera “O. A. T. Week.” 


To arouse enthusiasm Mr. 


Helguera 








prepared a very novel arrangement of the 
various O. A. T. awards. He framed, as 
one would a picture, the Junior and Senior 
certificates and the pin in its three forms, 
gold, silver, bronze. In addition to this 
he prepared and hung in conspicuous 
places throughout his typewriting depart- 
ment, charts, various forms of tabulation, 
and form letters, thus concentrating the 
student’s attention upon the one idea of 
preparing tests of unusual merit. 

Olive R. Clark and Samuel J. Brockle- 
bank are each to receive an O. A. T. ring. 
To these students, as well as the other 
ninety-nine whose papers were of such a 
high standard, we extend our best wishes 
for their continued success. 

These two clubs were followed (and if 
the mails had been just a little bit faster 
would have arrived on the same day) by 
two from Mr. Chester B. Murray of the 
Sunbury High School, Sunbury, Pennsyl- 
vania. One was a Senior Club of twelve 
and the other a Junior of fifty-four. To 
Harry Herman is awarded the bronze pin 
and to Florence Shipe, the gold ring. 

In a recent letter received from Mr. 
Murray he said: 

How does this appeal to you? Our school 
board decided to standardize the work of the 
commercial department. The first move was to 
adopt a resolution that all candidates for grad- 
uation shall present an O. A. T. certificate and 
an O. G. A. certificate. . . Each member of my 
senior class is a subscriber to the Gregg Writer 
and the beginners want to send in a club... . 
Some of the pupils have been doing this work 
individually but since the board will require 


these certificates in the future, I will take up 
the work in class and send in all papers to- 


gether. 

From the above we can readily see why 
such a large and excellent club arrived at 
our office this month. 

Wouldn't it be wonderful if all school 
boards had such vision? 

The following is a list of students who 
have been awarded pins both in silver and 
bronze: 


Bronze Pin 


Robert Patton 

Martins Ferry High 
School 

Martins Ferry, Ohio 


Carl Assell 
St. Joseph’s School 
Aurora, Illinois 
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loseph A. Bachmann 
St. Ann’s School 
e Sueur, Minnesota 


Vivian R. Pratt 
Anoka State High 
School 

\noka, Minnesota 


Mabel A. Wilson 


Danville High School 
Danville, Mlinois 


Ella Bergan 
Rochester High School 
Rochester, Minnesota 


Robert Clark 
McAllen High School 
McAllen, Texas 


Laura McCurdy 

Compton Union High 
School 

Compton, California 


Winifred Querhammer Beatrice Phinney 
Sauk City High School Public School 
Sauk City, Wisconsin Westerville, Ohio 


Margaret Doherty 
St. Patrick High School 
Stoneham, Mass. 


Mildred Wood 

Wallingford High 
School 

Wallingford, Conn. 


iva Blain 
St. Ann’s Academy 
Marlboro, Mass. 


Julia Christensen 
Anoka State Hieh 

School 
Anoka, Minnesota 
Beulah Alexander Lillian Rogers 
Greenway High School Summit High School 
Coleraine, Minnesota Summit, New Jersey 

Silver Pia 

Hedda Bergman 
Evanston Township 

High School 
Evanston, Illinois 

Now is a good time to say a word or 
two to teachers and especially to those in 
the schools that will be closed soon for the 
summer, to prepare them for the drive 
next fall. Why not begin to get ready? 
The students who will be ready next fall 
can be encouraged to keep at it a little 
while during the summer if the opportu- 
nity offers. They can at least think about 
the subject and read up on things relat- 
ing to good typing. Then preparation 
should be made to start work immediately 
with the opening of school in the fall. It 
is surprising how quickly students can be 
brought to the point where they will be 
eligible for Junior honors. By the right 
kind of intensive work the drive that didn’t 
come off until March this year can be 
started as early as January or February 


next year. 


Hildegard Marks 
St. Philomena School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Mental Side of 
Typewriting 


ENTION has been made in this 

department on several occasions of 

the importance of the mental side 
of typewriting. I have just received from 
Mrs. Hazel Linney, Eugene High School, 
Eugene, Oregon, the details of an interest- 
ing experiment tried by one of her stu- 
dents. 

I have just had a very interesting experience 
with a beginning typewriting student who in- 
jured his left hand so that he was unable to 
type for five weeks. He is a conscientious boy, 
and had done excellent work. 

He spent the whole typewriting period each 
day in going over the lessons mentally, then 
dotting out the exercises and words on a blank 
chart of the keyboard. Each day he began by 
filling in the letters of the keyboard on sheets 
of paper laid over the chart, in both horizontal 
nod diagonal rows, from left to right, right to 
left, up and down. This gives eight different 
ways in which the rows of keys may be written. 
When he began to do this it took him forty-five 
seconds to write the eight rows. At the end 
of the third week he could write them in 
twenty-nine seconds. 

When he was able to work at the machine 
again his progress was remarkable. He finished 
seven lessons in twelve days, and had practical- 
ly no trouble in getting perfect copies the first 
time. Instead of losing by his enforced absence 
from the typewriter, he has gained in both 
speed and accuracy. 

If the student in practicing such exer- 
cises as this will on dotting each letter 
make a strong attempt to visualize the 
position of the letter, to picture just how 
it appears on the keyboard, he will find 
that very soon the entire picture of the 
keyboard will be so clearly in his mind 
that he will have no difficulty whatever in 
locating letters instantly. This is a valu- 
able practice because it can be carried on 
away from the machine—at odd moments 
anywhere. 

The difficulty in introducing this kind 
of practice is that unless there is a real 
necessity for it—as in the case of the stu- 
dent Mrs. Linney mentions—it is too 
abstract to appeal to most beginning stu- 
dents. It is distinctly worth while for 
students to try to get the right attitude of 
mind on this, however. 
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HEN a subject like this draws 

out a voluntary contribution from 

a man who holds the world’s long 
distance record for managing typewriting 
contests you may be sure that there is 
“something in it.” The three contribu- 
tions quoted give three entirely different 
angles to the problem. We have sent out 
an S.O.S. calling to all the experts and by 
the next number we hope to have as many 
more viewpoints. In the meantime, what 
is the matter with the novice and amateur 
in typewriting? You certainly have some- 
thing to contribute. Do not think that be- 
cause you have not had a million years’ 
experience that you may not have a valu- 
able idea on the subject. You can be sure 
that unless your reasoning is sound it will 
not get by the “censor” and no harm will 
be done. 

Mr. J. N. Kimball writes in character- 
istic style: 

I was much interested in reading your 
“Hardest Word to Write” matter in the cur- 
rent issue of your magazine, and it is a step in 
the right direction. You will not find what the 
“hardest word” is, but you will bring out the 
fact that a change of but two letters—the posi- 
tion of those letters on the keyboard—would 
add five per cent to the speed of any good 
operator. 

I have written more than forty books for con- 
test work—and in none did I ever give the 
slightest thought to hard combinations—if I 
wanted to use a word it went in, but the result 
has often been humorous. I think it was Miss 
Fritz who laughingly told me (after a contest) 
to call my hero by some other name than 
“Jimmie.” At another someone advised me to 
eat something else than “spaghetti,” and when 
I said that “the first one I saw was swapped” 
it tied up some of the operators in a bow knot, 
while too many “lollipops” caused type-indiges- 
tion. Another operator begged me to load my 
gun with something besides “cartridges,” and 
so it goes—I could give a hundred like ex- 
amples. 

In the long run you will find that Emil 
Trefzger has about the right of it—what is one 
person’s meat is another’s poison so far as 
combinations are concerned—and then again, 
something depends on the machine. 

That last sentence hits the nail on the 
head—but what we want to get classified 
is all words that should be labeled with 
the skull and crossbones so that the pres- 
ent group of potential typewriting experts 
will know the enemy when he meets him. 
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The Hardest Word to Finger 
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Mr. Eugene J. Schumacher of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Erie, Pennsy] 
vania, treats the matter from the phys 
iological point of view. He writes: 

Here is a remedy for stiffness or slowness of 
the third finger, which is due always to a cord 
in the hand connecting this finger with the little 
finger, which causes both to move at the sam 
time. 

Some of the readers should try this: Place 
the fingers down in normal position and then 
move the third finger only and see whether 
or not the fingers on either side will not “per 
sist” in rising also. However, continuous effort 
will finally bring success, and it is certain that 
when one has once become expert in lifting this 
third finger to a considerable height, then a 
great gap will have been filled in typewriting 
strain and slowness and stiffness of the fingers 

It is also well to write a number of lines of 
two-letter combinations, a letter followed by 
one directly to the right or left of it on the 


keyboard, and always with the lightest 
possible touch, slowly at first. No matter 


how light the touch may be at first constant 
practice will give a sufficiently deep impression 
to make enough carbon copies for any practical 
use. 

Mr. Schumacher adds: 

In the above-mentioned finger exercise I 
mean place the fingers in normal position on a 
flat surface, not the machine. 

Mr. L. C. Finley, Washington, D. C., 
gives it as his opinion that “opinion” is 
the hardest word to finger. 

Although I do not feel capable to discuss the 
matter broadly, from experience I think the 
word “opinion” is the most difficult to finger. 
No doubt this would be the case with any left- 
handed person (for I am afflicted that way), 
since “opinion” is a right-hand word. 

I have often heard the assertion that a left- 
handed person should become a better typist 
than a right-handed person, for the reason that 
a good percentage of the most frequently used 
letters is controlled by the left hand. I suggest 
this topic for space in your department. 


Let me suggest that you make up a list 
of all the words that give you any trouble 
in fingering. Then from this list pick out 
the particularly hard ones. Some may 
present difficulties that can be overcome 
with a little practice. If we can assemble 
this entire list, think what a boon it will 
be to the future typists—and even to those 
who are still interested in the technique 
of typewriting. 
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Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until June 25, 1919) 


Junior 
\rrange the following article on Abra- 
im Lincoln so that there will be an even 
margin all around it: 


Abraham Lincoln 

\braham Lincoln is one of the heroes of all 
good Americans. He was born in a log cabin 
ind spent his boyhood in poverty. He never 
went to school more than six months in his 
whole life. There were no public libraries in 
those days and books were hard to get. He 
borrowed every book for miles around. You 
have all seen the picture of Lincoln studying 
by the open fire with only the fire for light. 
He was tall and awkward and homely, and he 
was never well dressed. He used to take car- 
goes of produce down the Mississippi River to 
New Orleans on flat-boats, and it was on one of 
these trips that he saw a slave auction. He 
said then: “If I ever get a chance to hit that 
thing, ’'ll hit hard.” He split rails, clerked in 

store and served in the Black Hawk War. 
But he never neglected his studies. He entered 
usiness and failed. He learned surveying, but 
gave it up, and several times he ran for differ- 
ent offices and was defeated, but he had the rare 
juality of profiting from failures and so ulti- 
mately success was bound to come. When he 
became a lawyer he determined to be an honest 
lawyer and he never faltered in that determina- 
tion even when it meant refusing cases. Finally 
honors began to come to him. People had 
earned to love and to trust him. He repre- 
sented his state in Congress. Then came the 
famous Lincoln and Douglas debates and his 
election to the presidency. Through all those 
difficult, lonely years at the White House he 
ever lost an opportunity to do a kindness. His 
road sympathies, his deep understanding of 
human nature, and his wonderful ability to 
peak and write in simple, homely language 
hat everyone could comprehend, have given him 

place not only on the pages of American 
history but in the hearts of the American peo- 
e. When he was assassinated he was deeply 

uurned by sorrowing millions in the North 
nd by the far-seeing leaders in the South, who 
ealized that his death was a calamity to the 
entire nation.—Graded Readings. 


Senior 


1. Tabulate the following with correct 
heading: 
\n economist estimates that the United 
ites, with only 6% of the world’s population 
nd 7% of the land, supplies the following per- 
ntages of the world’s products: Automobiles, 
‘5%; Refined Copper, 80%; Corn, 75%; Oil, 
; Cotton; 60%; Copper, 60%; Aluminum, 
Coal, 52%; Zinc, 50%; Lead, 40%; 
: AN ie Iron and Steel, 40%; Wheat, 25% ; 
701d, %. 


+ 


2. On an ordinary letter-size sheet ar- 
range the following in attractive form: 

Nine everyday business errors: 1. Neglecting 
to get receipts when bills are paid in cash. 
2. Neglecting to keep receipts where they can 
be located. 3. Neglecting to check up items 
in current bills. 4. Inability to keep check- 
book balanced. 5. Too easy optimism in start- 
ing credit accounts. 6. Careless handling of 
valuable business papers. 7. Signing docu- 
ments without knowing their contents. §8. 
Tendency to establish living expenses which 
would exceed income and eat into savings. 
9. Tendency to invest money on dangerous 
hearsay—without proper knowledge of facts. 


8. We will suppose this is a page from 
a booklet to be issued by a bank. Arrange 
the matter to give the printer an idea of 
the best arrangement: 

Every man or woman who is steadily deposit- 
ing a certain part of his or her income in a 
strong bank is to that extent storing up power 
for future achievement, protection against un- 
foreseen reverses, funds with which to take 
advantage of greater opportunities, and comfort 
and competence for later years. 

Invariably, we find the advice of those suc- 
cessful men who stand out in our country’s 
— to be, “Be thrifty if you wish to suc- 
ceed.” 

‘The | mer of systematic accumulation of 
funds develops those qualities of mind that fit 
one to do big things in life. It promotes mental 
and moral vigor, by teaching self-control and 
systematic business methods in one’s transac- 
tions. It encourages thrift and discourages 
waste. As the account grows, little by little, 
the value of money is recognized and its possi- 
bilities seen. 
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The Rubber Industry 







THE INVENTOR OF THE 
PROCESS FOR VULCANIZING RUBBER 
AND THE MOUSE AT WOBURN.MaASS. “ 
WHERE HE EXPERIMENTED. } 
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William G. McAdoo and His Secretary 


HE Independent for February 15 

contained an interesting article en- 

titled ““McAdoo—the Man,” written 
by Mr. McAdoo’s secretary, Mr. Joseph 
M. Shaffer, who is well known to our 
readers as a talented shorthand writer and 
an able and ambitious young man. Mr. 
Shaffer's enthusiasm and loyalty for his 
chief are reflected in every line of the 
forceful, well-written article. We can 
quote from the article but briefly in the 
space available, and our readers will be 
perhaps chiefly interested in the extracts 
which reflect Mr. McAdoo’s methods of 
working and which shov 
incidentally what a 
strenuous time his secre- 
tary has had with the 
man of nine jobs. 

Ever since the war be- 
gan, I have been asso- 
ciated with Mr. McAdoo 
as his stenographer jand 
reporter of his speeches. 
I have taken down every 
speech he has made in this 
time, written his personal 
letters, been in four Lib- 
erty Loan campaigns with 
him, been on every rail- 
road inspection trip he has 
(we have covered 
ihout 60,000 miles in the 
last year and a half on 
Liberty Loan and railroad 
trips) and gone with him 
every time he has tried to 


made 


take a vacation. I have 
worked at his house when the doctor has 
ordered him to stay in bed and have 


seen him do more work in bed than most men 
do at the office. He lies in bed with the tele- 
phone to his ear the whole day through and 
conducts the day’s business in that way. At 
different times he has been told that unless he 
went away for an absolute rest he would break 
down, and reluctantly and protestingly he has 
gone away for a few weeks, Dut he has obtained 
no rest. He has carried his responsibilities 
iround with him, wherever he has gone. He 
went through Glacier Park, Montana, last sum- 
mer on horseback and sent and received tele- 
grams at every place where there was a tele- 
phone and he could get in touch with civiliza- 
tion. While traveling on trains, he works all 
the time. 

In the last eighteen months I have seen more 
of Mr. McAdoo than any other person has—not 
even excluding Mrs. McAdoo. In that time I 
have obtained more than a college education 





J. M. SHarrer 


This article, there- 
I have read or 
I have 


by watching how he works. 
fore, is not the result of what 
heard about him—it is based on what 
seen of him. 

Another article about Mr. McAdoo in 
which Mr. Shaffer also figures is a fea- 
ture article in the Los Angeles Sunday 
Times for February 9. The reporter tells 
a breezy story of his trip to interview Mr. 
McAdoo and of his tactful dismissal by 
Mr. Shaffer. 

At the door Mr. McAdoo’s secretary, J. M 
Shaffer, gave me a hanf grasp so cordial that I 
felt sure it was the prediminary to being taken 


into the bosom of the McAdoo family. But 
there is stopped — right 
smack on the Reetia steps, 
with Mr. McAdoo seated 


back of the big window, 
within a few feet of me, 
reading his paper. 
Secretary Shaffer is a 
determined young man, 
and doubtless he well earns 
the stipend he gets from 
the depleted McAdoo 


purse. 
I questioned. Secretary 
Shaffer answered. But it 


got us just nowhere. Fi- 
nally the secretary became 


wary. 
“I'm just wondering if 
I'm not giving you the 


very interview we've had to 
decline,” he remarked, with 
a flashing smile. “Of 
course, you wouldn't quote 
anything I've said. It 
wouldn’t do, you know, un- 
less we admitted every newspaper man who 
wanted to see Mr. McAdoo. 

“Why, we've had to turn down two newspaper 
men already to-day. Even the articles that have 
appeared have caused a lot of people to come 
when Mr. McAdoo wants perfect rest and quiet, 
and you'd be surprised to see the piles of mail 
that we get every day. Of course, I'm awfully 
sorry you can’t come in.” 

Another newspaper clipping refers to 
Mr. McAdoo’s “patient secretary, J. M. 
Shaffer, who also came out of the East 
hoping that he might find a quiet spot in 
which to rest.” 

Mr. Shaffer's skill as a shorthand 
writer has taken him all over this country 
and has given him an important part with 
his great and beloved chief in the financial 
and administrative work of these past few 


eventful years. 
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Every Disabled Soldier and Sailor Should 


Know 


“HAT the Government is resolved to 
‘| do its best to restore him to health, 
strength, and self-supporting activity. 

That until his discharge from hospital 
care the medical and surgical treatment 
necessary to restore him to health and 
strength is under the jurisdiction of the 
military or naval authorities. 

That the vocational training which may 
be afterwards necessary to restore his self- 
supporting activity is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 

That if he needs an artificial limb or 
other orthopedic or mechanical appliance 
the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance supplies 
it free upon his discharge and renews it 
when considered necessary. 

That if, after his discharge, he again 
needs medical treatment on account of his 
disability the Bureau of War-Risk Insur- 
ance supplies it free. 

That any man whose disability entitles 
him to compensation under the War-Risk 
Insurance Act may be provided by the Fed- 
eral Board with a course of vocational 
training for a new occupation. 

That the Government strongly recom- 
mends each man who needs it to undertake 
vocational training and put himself under 
the care of the Federal Board, but the de- 
cision to do so is optional with each man. 


That if his disability does prevent him 
from returning to employment without 
training and he elects to follow a course of 
vocational training provided by the Federal 
Board, the course will be furnished free of 
cost, and he will also be paid as long as the 
training lasts a monthly compensation equal 
to the sum to which he is entitled under the 
War-Risk Insurance Act or a sum equal to 
the pay of his last month of active service, 
whichever is the greater, but in no case will 
a single man or a man required by his 
course of instruction to live apart from his 
dependents receive less than $65 per month, 
exclusive of the sum paid dependents; nor 
will a man living with his dependents re- 
ceive less than $75 per month, inclusive of 
sum paid to dependents. 





That if his disability does not prevent 
him from returning to employment without 
training and he elects to follow a course of 
vocational training provided by the Federal 
Board, the course will be furnished free of 
cost to him, and the compensation provided 
by the War-Risk Insurance Act will be paid 
to him, but no allowance will be paid to his 
family. 

That in addition to the above the family 
or dependents of each disabled man will re 
ceive from the Government during his 
period of training the same monthly allot 
ment and allowance as that paid prior to 
his discharge from the Army or the Navy 

That upon completion of his course of 
training he will continue to receive the com 
pensation prescribed by the War-Risk In 
surance Act so long as his disability con 
tinues. 

That in nearly every case, by following 
the advice and suggestions of the Federal 
Board, he can either get rid of the handicap 
caused by his disability or acquire new 
powers to replace any that may have been 
lost. 

That if he is willing to learn and to take 
advantage of the opportunities to increas« 
his skill offered him by the Federal Board 
he can usually get a better position than he 
had before entering the service. 

That if he fails to take advantage of 
these opportunities he will find himself 
badly handicapped when he is obliged to 
compete with the able-bodied men who 
come back to work after the war. 

That the Federal Board, through its vo 
cational experts, will study his particular 
disability and advise him as to the proper 
course to pursue and give him free training 
for the occupation best suited to him. 

That on the satisfactory completion of 
his training the Federal Board, through its 
employment service, will assist him to s« 
cure a position. 

That public authorities and other larg: 
employers will in many cases, at least, giv: 
the disabled soldiers and sailors preferenc: 
when filling vacant positions, provided the) 
possess the training necessary to fill them 
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{ll disabled soldiers, whether in or out - py ow oeee 822 Maison Bianche Annex, 
f : its ale -. .... New Orleans, La. 

the hospital, should addre ss their com District No. 7: Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. 
unications either to the Federal Board for fice: 906 Mercantile Library Building, Cin- 
Vocational Education, Washington, D. C.,  cinnati, Ohio. 

r to the district office of the Federal Board District No. 8: Michigan, Illinois, and \is- 


{ 22 ees J . ‘ r consin. Office: 1600 the Westminster, 110 
f the district in which he is located. The South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


listrict offices of the Board are located at District No. 9: Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
the following points respectively: Missouri. Office: 517 Chemical Building, St. 
District No. 1: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- Louis, Mo. 7 ' 
nt, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. Office: District No. 10: Minnesota, North Dakota, 
toom 433, Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. and South Dakota. Office: Room 742, Metro- 
District No. 2: Connecticut, New York, and politan Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Jersey. Office: Room 711, 280 Broadway, District No. 11: Wyoming, Colorado, New 
: : Mexico, and Utah. Office: 909 Seventeenth 


New York. 

District No. 3: Pennsylvania and Delaware. Street, Denver, Colo. 

Office: 1000 Penn Square Building, Philadel- District No. 12: California, Nevada, and 
hia, Pa. Arizona. Office: 997 Monadnock Building, San 
District No. 4: District of Columbia, Mary- Francisco, Cal. 
ind, Virginia, and West Virginia. Office: 606 District No. 13: Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 

F Street N.W., Washington, D. C. and Washington. Office: Room 539, Central 
District No. 5: North Carolina, South Caro- Building, Seattle, Wash. 

lina, Georgia, Florida, and Tennessee. Office: District No. 14: Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 

Room 1404, Chandler Building, Atlanta, Ga. Texas. Office: 810 Western Indemnity Build- 


District No. 6: Alabama, Mississippi, and ing, 1000 Main Street, Dallas, Texas. . 
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Training of Motive 








—Francis W. Parker 
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National Society for Vocational Education 


Commercial Section, Twelfth Annual Convention 
St. Louis, Missouri, February 20-22, 1919 


66 N the whole this meeting of com- 

O mercial educators was one of ex- 

ceptional interest,’ so says James 

C. Reed of the Whitewater, Wisconsin, 

State Normal School, and everyone who 
was present seems to agree with him. 

The Thursday afternoon session was 
presided over by John S. Brodhead, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Boston, 
Massachusetts. “Federal Aid for Com- 
mercial Education” was discussed by Mr. 
Layton W. Hawkins of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. The speaker 
brought out that the only aid that can be 
granted commercial work under the pres- 
ent Smith-Hughes Act is for research work 
and for work in part-time classes. 

Mr. J. M. Watters, dean of the Georgia 
School of Technology, had prepared a pa- 
per on “Aid Needed under New Legisla- 
tion.”” In the absence of Mr. Watters this 
paper was read by Mr. James C. Reed. 
Dean Watters asks for federal aid for 
supervision of commercial teaching in high 
schools; for the training of commercial 
teachers; for secondary schools; for col- 
leges; for research work. In the discus- 
sion which followed Mr. Reed brought out 
the for making commercial 
teaching more attractive so that it will be 
on a plane with business positions which 
require the same amount of training. 

Under the general topic “Recent Devel- 
opments in Commercial Education,’ Mr. 
I. G. Nichols, assistant director of com- 
mercial education, Washington, D. C., was 
the first speaker. Mr. Nichols’ subject was 
“Organization of High School Commercial 
Education on the Articulated One-Year 
Unit Basis." This plan provides for a 
five-year course beginning with the eighth 
grade. The subjects in this course are 
so arranged that the student will take the 
studies best suited to his age and will be 
prepared for a position no matter when he 
is compelled to leave school. At the con- 
clusion of each year's work some subjects 
are left uncompleted so that the student 
will be encouraged to remain in school. 
The work of the day schools, the evening 


necessity 


schools and the continuation schools is co 
ordinated so that any student who leaves 
day school can continue the same cours: 
in the evening or continuation schools. 

“Part-Time Commercial Courses” was 
discussed by W. E. Bartholomew, special! 
ist in commercial education in New York 
state. The relative merits of the alternat- 
ing day plan and the alternating week 
plan were discussed. Mr. Bartholomew 
favors the alternating week plan and be 
lieves that part-time work in business 
houses for high school commercial students 
is essential if business training in high 
schools is to be effective. 

“Continuation Commercial Courses” was 
discussed by Mr. William Bachrach, su 
pervisor of commercial work, Chicago high 
schools. Mr. Bachrach told of the work 
that is being done in the packing houses 
in co-operation with the Chicago Board of 
Education. The room and the equipment 
are furnished by the packing companies 
and the teachers by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Robert A. Grant, Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri, had for his 
subject “Evening School Courses on a 
Definite Unit Basis.” Mr. Grant holds 
that evening school courses should consist 
of short, definite units and that credit 
should be given in terms of day school 
work, 

The commercial section for Friday after- 
noon was presided over by Dr. Cheesman 
A. Herrick, president of Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The problems 
under discussion were those of retail sell- 
ing. The speakers were Mr. M. L. Wil- 
kinson, president of the Associated Retail- 
ers, St. Louis, Missouri; Dr. J. B. Miner, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Dr. Lee Galloway, 
New York University, and Mrs. Lucinda 


Prince, Prince School of Salesmanship, 
Boston. 
Credit for the success of this meeting 


is largely due to Mr. Robert A. Grant, 
who was in charge of all the arrangements 
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SHORT STORIES in SHORTHAND 
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Shorthand Manual,for United,States Army 
Instructors 


EW of the teachers in the United 
Psictes probably realize the great 

preparation that has been made and 
the plans that have been carried on to com- 
pletion for training our soldiers abroad to 
fit into economic life upon their return. 
On the 15th of April there was opened 
the Beaune University, the army’s big 
college, to the thousands of ambitious men 
of the A. E. F. The buildings at Beaune, 
which formerly were part of a huge base 
hospital have been converted to educational 
purposes and contain classrooms, libraries, 
dormitories, recreation halls, etc., capable 
of accommodating 40,000 students. The A. 
E. F.’s University includes courses in agri- 
culture, letters, science, fine and applied 
arts, vocational correspondence, journal- 
ism, education, music, business and chemis- 
try. The engineering course covers every 
phase of this subject. 

Shorthand and office training are sub- 
jects that are proving extraordinarily pop- 
ular. Not long since there was shipped 
from New York in two shipments 18,500 
shorthand books—more than six tons—for 
use With the Army of Occupation! This 
gives an idea of the extent of shorthand 
teaching contemplated. 

A Manual for United States Army In- 
structors in Elementary Shorthand has 
been issued by the Army Educational Com- 
mission A. E. F. Y. M. C. A., in which 
credit for its preparation is given to Mr. 
H. M. Munford of the Commission’s Busi- 
ness Training Department, who was form- 
erly head of the Advanced Shorthand De- 
partment of Gregg School, Chicago. The 
Manual which contains detailed instruc- 
tions to be followed by the instructor is to 
be used exclusively by school officers and 
instructors in the United States Army, and 


is not intended for students’ use or for 
distribution or sale. 


Mr. Munford, under whose direction the 
Manual was prepared, wrote us interest- 
ingly from Paris soon after he arrived and 
before the work was under way. We are 
taking the liberty of quoting from his let- 


ter. 

He says: 

During the first month I was in Paris, there 
was little interest in educational work among 
the soldiers. It was difficult to organize any 
classes and those which were organized were 
small. The class work done at that time, and 
in fact, the class work being done there now 
is done by the Y. M. C. A. independent of this 
Army Educational Commission plan. Within 
the last month I have organized four large 
classes in Paris, totaling more than one hun- 
dred students. These classes are now being 
handled by stenographers in the service who 
have volunteered for this work and are doing 
splendidly. The night before I left Paris I 
organized a class of 28 at Clignancourt Bar- 


‘racks, a new casual camp, just established, and 


put it in charge of Sergeant Burleson of the 
Quartermaster’s Corps. The Y. M. C. A. Edu- 
cational Secretary at the camp, a school super- 
intendent from the States, is taking the course 
with the boys. Sergeant Burleson secured his 
stenographic training in Heald’s Business 
College. 

The pendulum has swung back, and now the 
demand for every kind of educational work is 
very great and increasing every day. It is 
significant that the greatest demand is from 
Coblenz, Metz, and other centers of the Army 
of Occupation, but it is also much greater in 
the casual camps than I would have thought 
possible two months ago. 


We congratulate Mr. Munford and the 
other teachers who are undertaking this 
work on the excellent start they have 
made. It is a big field they are entering 
and one which opens up _ unlimited 
opportunities for service of the greatest 
value. 











|F you are pleased with anything a writer says and doubt whether to tell him 

of it, do not hesitate; a pleasant word is a cordial to one who perhaps thinks 
he is tiring you, and so becomes tired himself. 
honest letter that says pretty things to me.—Oliver W. Holmes 


I purr very loud over a good, 
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New York World 


oOo 
The World’s Greatest Stenographer 


N THE occasion of President Wil- 
() son’s visit to Manchester, England, 

the Manchester City News of Janu- 
ary 4 contained an extensive article en- 
titled: “Young Swem—the President's 
Stenographer.” The article began: 


Numbered among the entourage of President 
Wilson in his visit to Europe is a young man, 
Charles L. Swem, the President's assistant pri- 
vate secretary, still known best (because most 
liked) as Young Swem. Around him centres 
unusual interest. It may be said of him that 
in the States he is well known and distinguished. 
Here in England he is at present perhaps on!y 
known in certain educational circles. 


Then follows an extended account of 
Mr. Swem’s interesting career and achieve 
ments, concluding with this: 

Whither the President goes, travels Swem. 
Whenever a speech or note, Swem is at hand 
with pencil and notebook to record it. In many 
a picture of the President's election campaign 
was to be seen the care-free, boy-countenance 
of this speedy and most accurate of all short 
hand writers. 

King George presented Mr. Swem with 
a diamond scarf pin set in platinum; and 
the King of Italy presented him with a 
jeweled cigarette case. 
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OR the benefit of teachers who are 
planning to study shorthand this 
summer we are submitting a list of 
institutions that we understand will offer 
special teachers’ courses in the system of 
shorthand with which our readers are fa- 
miliar. Any additions to this list sent us 
before May 15 will be published in our 


June issue. 
Colleges and Universities 
Columbia University, New York City. 
Adelphi College, Brooklyn, New York. 
University of New Jersey, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 
Martin College, Pulaski, Tenn. 
University of South Dakota, Vermilion, S. Dak. 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 
Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 
Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agricul- 
tural College, Miss. 
Brigham-Young College, Logan, Utah. 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio. 
University of Oklahoma, Normal, Okla. 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Billings Polytechnic Institute, Polytechnic, 
Mont. 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 
Davis & Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio. 
McPherson College, McPherson, Kans. 
Augustana College, Rock Island, IIL. 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 
Western Union College, Le Mars, Iowa. 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. 
University of N. Dakota, University, N. Dak. 
University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
Bethel Women’s College, Hopkinsville, Ky. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich. 
University of Virginia, University, Va. 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 
University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 
Hunter College, New York City. 
University of Porto Rico, San Juan, P. R. 
Port Arthur College, Port Arthur, Tex. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg. 
Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Normal Schools 
Teachers’ College, Cedar Falls, 


Iowa State 


Iowa. 
State Normal School, Warrensburg, Mo. 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kans. 
Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aber- 
deen, 5S. 


Dak 
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Northwestern Normal School, Talequah, Okla. 

State Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

First District Normal School, Kirksville, Mo. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill 

State Normal School, Peru, Nebr. 

Western Tennessee State Normal School, Mem 
phis, Tenn. 

State Normal School, Valley City, N. Dak. 

State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 

Los Angeles State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

New Mexico 
N. Mex. 

Southern Normal University, Carbondale, Ill 


Normal University, Las Vegas, 


Western State Normal School, Bellingham 
Wash. 
Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


State Normal School, Chadron, Nebr. 
State Normal School, Ellensburg, Wash. 
State Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 


Private Schools 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 

The Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wisconsin Commercial Academy, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Mass. 

Rider-Moore & Stewart School, Trenton, N. J 

Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, N. 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Gem City Business College, Quincy, Ill. 

Hoel’s. Business College, Grand Junction, Colo 

Latter-Day Saints Business College, Salt Lak: 
City, Utah. 

Gregg School, Chicago, Il. 

Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

The Business Institute, Detroit, Mich. 

Link’s Business College, Portland, Oreg. 

Twin City Business College, St. Paul, Minn. 

Bryant & Stratton Commercial School, Provi 
dence, R. I. 

Salem Commercial School, Salem, Mass. 

Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Wilson’s 
Wash. 

Astoria Business College, Astoria, Oreg. 

Albuquerque Business College, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Dyke School of Business, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Draughon’s Business College, Dallas, Texas. 

Draughon’s Business College, Little Rock, Ark 

Heald’s Business College, San Francisco, Cal 

Nebraska School of Business, Lincoln, Nebr 

Lincoln Business College, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Burdett College, Boston, Mass. 

Rasmussen Practical Business School, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Behnke-Walker 
Oreg. 

Chico Business College, Chico, Cal. 

Armstrong School of Business Administration, 

Berkeley, Cal. 


Modern Business College, Seattle, 


Business Portland, 


College, 
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E have recently heard of another 
W of our readers to whom the war 

has brought an opportunity to do 
patriotic service through the use of short- 
hand. B. Franklin 
Adams comes from Ten- 
nessee. He was trained 
in the Hall-Moody Nor- 
mal School at Martin, 
Tennessee, where he 
took first the literary 
and later the commercial 
course. Later he was a 
stenographer in a law 
4 office in Martin and in 
the offices of the Chicago 
Veneering Company at 
Clarendon, Arkansas. At 
the time of his enlist- 
ment in the army he was 
issistant cashier in the 
Merchant and Planters 
Bank of Clarendon. In 
service his stenographic 





into play and he did 

stenographic work in the office of the insur- 
ince section at Camp Beauregard. Before 
going overseas young Adams was made an 
Army Field Clerk in the 39th Division of 

















Stenographer for the Peace Conference 


the infantry. On the other side he became 
confidential stenographer to his major and 
was located at St. Florens, France. On the 
major’s recommendation he was chosen as 
one of the Peace Con- 
ference stenographers 
and was sent to Toul, 
where twenty young men 
took the examination. 
Fight of these candi- 
dates passed, among 
them young Adams, who 
was put in charge of the 
party, being made per- 
sonally responsible for 
their conduct and deliv- 
erance to Paris. He is 
now in Paris with the 
Peace Commission 
part of that great con- 
ference which is to have 
so important a bearing 
on the history of all time 
to come. 


ability immediately came B. Fraanxuw Apams For this information 


and for the photo- 
graph which we are reproducing we are 
indebted to his teacher, Mrs. J. W. Me- 
Gavock, Hall-Moody Normal School, Mar- 
tin, Tennessee. 


cCO° 
The Job of a Man 


—System 
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The Secret of Tact 


—H. Addington Bruce 
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| The SHORTHAND REPORTER | 

; A Depart ment of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 

Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. ; 

The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. If you have learned of a ’ 

better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department. If you encounter I 

difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle ‘ 

of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. } 
Ray D. Shoemaker, Official Reporter 

DEQUATE preparation is the key- correspondence-study course and says that 

note of the success of Mr. Ray D. he increased his speed within six months at 

Shoemaker, official court reporter, least one hundred words a minute after 


Iowa, just as adequate prepa- 
of many an- 


Estherville, 
ration has been the keynote 
other notable success in 
the shorthand world. 
Mr. Shoemaker was 
occupying the reporter's 
chair a little over three 
vears after he took up 
the study of shorthand. 
He was at that time 
twenty-three years old 
Mr. Shoemaker studied 
shorthand in a good 
the Minnesota 
School of Business, un- 
der a good teacher, Miss 
Lillian Fowler. His 
stenographic experience 
was brief but varied and 
his promotion was rapid. 
After leaving school his 


school, 





taking the course. He was a student of the 


most approved word- and phrase-forms 


published in the Gregg 
Writer and particularly 
those appearing in “The 
Shorthand Reporter.” 
He was a student of the 
principles involved in 
skillful writing and so 
applied himself through 
practice and study that 
he took advantage of and 
got the benefit from the 
application of those 


principles in his own 
shorthand notes. He 
thus familiarized him- 
self with the shorthand 


forms and vocabulary of 
reporting work, and de- 
veloped skill in the writ- 


first position was in a ing of matter of that 
bank. where he worked Ray D. SHoemaker kind. When a vacancy 
eight months. He then occurred he was pre- 
entered government service and for two pared and ready to accept the appointment 
years was chief of the Field Division when it was offered to him. 


office at Helena, Montana. He then ob- 
tained a position in a lawyer's office, which 
gave him the legal experience so valuable 
to a reporter, and for six months he did 
stenographic work for a congressman. As 
1 member of the Montana National Guard 
Mr. Shoemaker served six months on the 
Mexican border. 

During all this time his interest in short- 
hand and his desire to become an expert 
writer never waned. He continued his study 
of shorthand after he left school, took a 


The notes we are reproducing in this issue 
show an excellent style of writing and 
experienced and inexperienced writers can 
profit by a careful study of them. If you 
study these notes you will see a very com- 
plete application of phrasing principles. 
You will notice the intelligent abbreviation 
of words peculiar to the case reported. You 
will notice an observance of the principles 
of fluency. You will notice an absence of 
the useless strokes as the result of incor- 
rect or unnecessarily long forms. These 
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Mr. Shoemaker’s Notes 


(For key see page 415) 
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ire principles which have been tried out in 
the crucible of experience and found to be 
of the most importance in skillful short- 
hand writing and those that are emphasized 
where shorthand is best taught. 

His suggestions to those who desire to 
become expert shorthand writers include 
two of great value—study shorthand at 
least one hour every day and review the 
principles at least once a month. 

Mr. Shoemaker’s experience is not 
inique. It furnishes another illustration of 
certain well-established principles which 
should guide shorthand writers who are am- 
bitious to become expert. Mr. Shoemaker 
prepared thoroughly for court reporting, 
so that when the opportunity came he was 
ready. He sought the advice and guidance 
of experts. He made every step in his 
preparation count, and his interest and en- 
thusiasm for shorthand practice and short- 
hand writing was intense. 

Readers of this department join in ex- 
tending to Mr. Shoemaker congratulations 
for the suecess he has thus far made and 
express the hope that we may all have the 
benefit, through the medium of this depart- 
ment, of the lessons he learns in his re- 
porting experience. 


O 


Key to Mr. Shoemaker’s 
Notes 


R. W. Scott, called as a witness by the plain- 
tiff, being first duly sworn, testified as fliewes 
DIRECT EXAMINATION BY MR. MORSE. 
Q. What is your name, Mr. Scott? A. R. W. 
Scott 
(. You are one of the members of the firm 
f Jones & Scott, defendants in this suit? A. I 


Q. Where do you live, Mr. Scott? A. Mar- 
iltown, Towa. 
@. Where does Mr. Jones live? A. Same 


e 
The copartnership of Jones & Scott is 
mposed of you and Mr. Jones? A. It is. 
. What are Mr. Jones’ initials? A. M. L. 
Q. Have you with you the papers in connec- 
n with your contract, a deal with Mike Mann? 
Part of them. 
Q. Have you the abstract? 
Q. Where is it? A. I don’t know. I think 
t is with Mr. Smith. We haven't it. I looked 
ery carefully through the correspondence and 
e haven't the abstract. But I think that it 


Q 


A. I have not. 
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was with Mr. Smith. As near as we could find 
the last letter that seemed to refer to it was 
where we had asked Mr. Smith to return it. 

Q. You had it from Mr. Mann at one time, did 
you not? A. I would not be altogether clear 
on whether we got it from Mr. Mann or not. 
I know I looked it over there once with the 
objections there were thereto. 

Q. The abstract did not show a title in you and 
Mr. Jones, did it? A. It did not. 

Q. And it does not to this day, does it? A. 
It does not. 

Q. It also shows a mortgage for nine thou- 
sand dollars to one Anderson? A. It does. 

Q. The mortgage still stands against the 
premises? A. It does. Well, if you will allow 
me to explain the — 


° 


With Your Help and My 
Help 


OME months ago I published a plate 
S of phrases taken from a page of my 

shorthand notes and suggested that 
other shorthand reporters in the courts 
send in a list of phrases taken from a page 
of their notes or any list of phrases which 
seemed to them to be of particular value. 
Probably the majority of the readers of 
this department thought the “other fellow” 
was going to do this and neglected to send 
in any phrases. There was one notable 
exception to this rule and we will have 
something to say later on concerning his 
contribution. 

The representative value of shorthand 
characters is an interesting study and has 
very intimate relation to skill in writing. 
Occasionally we find that we can use a 
shorthand character to represent a word 
which in the past has only represented to 
us a syllable or a letter. This illustrates 
the method of increasing the representative 
value of shorthand characters. You will 
appreciate that the shorthand character for 
K simply represents that one letter in the 
beginning of our study of shorthand and 
that later it stands for a word—“can,” and 
still later for a syllable can, etc. 

Now there are other principles involved 
in skillful writing which are perhaps just 
as efficient as the principle of the repre- 
sentative value of shorthand characters 
which is briefly discussed. I have in mind 
a great number of those principles and you 
have also, but it may be some of the prin- 
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Automobile Accident Case—V 


(For key see page 417) 
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ciples of skillful writing which you have in 
nind are unknown to me. This is a plea 
or a suggestion that you will make your 
contribution of scientific phrases or a dis- 
cussion of some highly important principle 
of skillful writing so that in the aggregate 
the information presented in this depart- 
ment will be that composite information 
with reference to skillful shorthand writing 
that is possessed by all the readers of this 
department. 
Will you make your contribution now? 


° 
Key to Reporting Plate 


inder the influence of liquor. 

Q. Did you talk to him? A. I did. 

Q. What did you say to him? A. I don’t ex- 
ictly remember the words. I was talking to 
him about the accident. 

Q. What did you say to him about the acci- 
dent? A. I was talking to him about being on 
the wrong side of the street. I told him it was 
ll right for him to be in that condition but he 
should look out for my life and not endanger 
my life by running into me. 

Q. What did he say? A. Well, he didn’t say 
inything. 

Q. Do you remember his laughing about it? 
\. Yes. He wanted to buy me a drink. I re- 
fused to take a drink. I took a cigar. 

Q. How long did you stay there after this col- 
ision? A. About a half hour. 

Q. What became of your car? A. It was 
towed in by the company. 

Q. Did you in with it? A. No. 

Q. When did you next see the car? A. The 
ollowing morning. 

Q. Where did you see your car the following 
norning? A. On the fourth floor of the com- 
pany’s place. 

Q. Was that before any repairs had been 
iade on it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was then in the same condition as it 

is just after the accident as you have de- 

cribed it? A. Yes, sir. , 

Q. How long during that half hour that you 
vaited there Sid Mr. Lane remain there? A. 
\bout a half hour afterwards. 

Q. Did you leave before him or did he leave 
fore you? A. He left before I did. 

Q. During the time that you remained there 
p to the time Mr. Lane left did you see x 
nd get a two-foot ruler and measure off the 
space from the curb line? A. No. 

Q. Did you see anybody around there with any 
two-foot ruler? A. No. 

Q. Or any other kind of ruler? A. No. 

Q. Or tape line? A. No. 

Q. Did anybody come around there and meas- 
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—Elbert Hubbard 
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The Contest Results 


(Continued from page 392) 


It was a great contest. Those of you 
who won prizes I congratulate, not be- 
cause the prizes were of much conse- 
quence, but because you have developed 
ability that both reflects much credit upon 
you and will prove of great practical 
value. You who seem to be losers have 
really won, too, if you tried as you should 
have tried, because you will have gained 
skill that you needed. Being first fre- 
quently means only that one has the short- 
est distance to go. If you had to accom- 
plish a great deal to bring your notes up 
to a satisfactory grade, the contest will 
have been of even greater value to you 
than to the who was ahead in the 


beginning. 


Contest Brevities 


As the papers began to come in it de- 
veloped that there was some misunder- 
standing as to the conditions of the contest 
with regard to the consideration of papers 
for membership certificates. This grew 
out of our continuing the regular certi- 
ficate work in connection with the contest. 
No charge was made for participation in 
the contest and all papers showing the 
contest matter, that were received before 
the closing date, were considered in the 
competition for the contest prizes. Speci- 
mens were considered for certificates only 
when they were submitted in accordance 
with the regular O. G. A. conditions and 
the proper examination fee paid, according 
to whether Membership or Superior Merit 
Certificates were desired. So far as pos- 
sible we have supplemented the printed 
explanation of the rules by letters to those 
whose correspondence showed their wishes 
as to the handling of their papers and un- 
certainty regarding the requirements. In 
general, however, it has been necessary 
for us to follow the printed rules and at- 
tention is called to the conditions in this 
connection, as it may explain to some a 
failure to receive reports that may have 
been expected. Perhaps we should add 
that no report on the rating of papers 
submitted for the contest only can be 


one 


made except the one that is printed in this 
issue of the Gregg Writer. 
o * - 7. 


The effect of the influenza epidemic was 
noticeable in the failure of many schools 
to submit specimens this year, as well as 
in the quality of some of the clubs sent, 
which were not up to the standard of ac- 
complishment by the same teachers in 
previous years. Miss Julia K. Hilkert of 
the Compton Union High School, Comp- 
ton, California, outlined the situation that 
has existed in a great many schools as fol- 
lows: “On account of the ‘Flu’ epidemic 
our school was closed over three months, 
and you can readily understand the effect 
it had upon the shorthand department. 
As we have a certain amount to accomplish 
this year in order that the pupils may 
receive their credits, I was unable to allow 
them more time to practice on the O. G. A. 
test; but they have done the best they 
could under the circumstances.” The 
western schools suffered more seriously 
from the epidemic than did those in the 
East, because it developed and ran its 
full course in that section during the 
school year, subsiding somewhat earlier 
in the eastern states. Some of the finest 
clubs received last year were from schools 
in the West that were so much behind 
their regular schedules this season that it 
seemed hopeless to attempt to compete. 

_ * . o 


Not many specimens, in proportion to 
the large number received, showed care- 
less work, but it was very distressing to 
find in work presumed to represent best 
efforts even the few papers that were 
faulty in this direction. Some were writ- 
ten with dull pencils. Some had broken 
lines caused by writing on a thin sheet 
over the ridges of a cloth book cover. Such 
work is worse than wasted and reference 
is made to it because I know that in many 
eases it reflected thoughtlessness on the 
part of young students rather than a fully 
developed habit, and I hope that a sugges- 
tion as to the only possible effect of such 
work may lead these offenders into more 
careful methods. 
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Club Prizes 


Gold Ring 


Mrs. Jeannette Elser, Colorado Springs High 
School, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Agnes Wells, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan. 


Ora Mae Jansen, Rider-Moore & Stewart 
School, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Mildred L. Schwartz, Bryant & Stratton 
Commercial School, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Gold Pina 


Mae Wynne, Huntsinger Business College, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Edna D. Silver, Huntsinger Business Col- 
lege, Hartford, Connecticut. . 

Elsie Benson, High School, Wallace, Idaho. 

Helen Guthrie, Central High School, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 

Lenore Haff, Sacred Heart Academy, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 

Lillian Stenger, Strayer’s College, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Catherine Slager, Calumet High School, Cal- 
umet, Michigan. 

Clara Burfield, St. Benedict’s College & 
Academy, St. Joseph, Minnesota. 

Letha L. King, Fairmont High School, Fair- 
mont, Minnesota. ° 

Margaret Schiltz, Good Counsel Academy, 
Mankato, Minnesota. 


Anita M. Mansfield, Sacred Heart School, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
Mary E. Winzenried, St. Mary's School, 


Plainfield, New Jersey. 

W. S. Morgan, Jr., Wilkes-Barre Business 
College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Antonio Llompart, Central High School, San 
Juan, Porto Rico. 

Elma Marie Holst, Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, d...cnell, South Dakota. 

Fay Burge, Austin Senior 
Austin, Texas. 

Esther Bayersky, Burlington High School, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


High School, 


Edna Holdren, Elliott Commercial School, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Ora Krebs, Sheboygan High School, She- 


boygan, Wisconsin. 


Silver Pin 


Mildred Ballou, Santa Rosa Business College, 
Santa Rosa, California. 

Bessie McNeal, Pensacola 
Pensacola, Florida. 

Blanche D. Miller, Freeport High School, 
Freeport, Illinois. 

Vernon Radebaugh, South Bend High School, 
South Bend, Indiana. 

Bertha R. Feinberg, Winchester High School, 
Winchester, Massachusetts. 


High School, 


Mildred Mitchell, 
Hancock, Michigan. 

Helen Morris, High School, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan. 

Marion E. Simpson, Central Business Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Irene Mann, Holdrege High School, Hol- 
drege, Nebraska. 

Theodore W. Kirkpatrick, Simsbury High 
School, Simsbury, Pennsylvania. 


Hancock High School, 


(List to be concluded next month) 


° 


May O.G. A. Test 


(Good until June 25, 1919) 


All of the outposts of discovery and progress 
have been set by Columbuses. Faith has been 
the universal conqueror. Faith is the very main- 
spring of energy and action. Of all of the vir- 
tues, we can make it most practical. Faith has 
been the foundation stone of all conquests of all 
ages. The Panama Canal is a colossal faith 
statue. The electric light, the steam engine, the 
telephone, the telegraph, the typewriter, the 
submarine, and the automobile are “I can” sou- 
venirs left by men with a fondness for doing the 
impossible. To succeed in life is the natural 


way to live. To fail is oftentimes to follow lines 
of greater resistance. 


It requires constructive 


and optimistic thinking to succeed, and it re- 
— destructive and pessimistic thinking to 
ail. Choose as you may between success or 
failure, you can achieve neither without careful 
para A man without an electrifying be- 
ief in his ability to achieve is never adequately 
prepared. Practically all of the accomplish- 
ments of the race are the reward of an equip- 
ment like yours. The Wright Brothers sharp- 
ened their first tools in the woodshed but the 
completed model had a factory finish. As com- 
pared with past heroes and world-servers the 
odds are in your favor. 

—*“Personality” by Harry Collins Spillman 
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) 


Re ing the Noli yuy of a French Soldi« 


Statement of Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc. 


Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912 
Vice-President, 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Nenneman, Sec.-Treas., 
623 8S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Writer, published monthly at New 
1919. 


Of the Gregg 
York, New York, for April 1, 


State of New York: 
County of New York: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared John R, 
Gregg, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the editor of 
the Gregg Writer and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a 
daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, The Gregg Publishing Company, 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Editor, John R. Gregg, 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Managing Editor, John R. Gregg, 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Manager, Guy 8. Fry, 
77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 

The Gregg Publishing Company, 

77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
John R. Gregg, President, 

77 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


838. 


Business 


Maida Gregg, 
Ww. Be 
Edmond Gregg, 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs con 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afiant bas no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any inte 
est, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, o1 
other securities than as so stated by him. 


(Signed) Joun R. Greac 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28t 
day of March, 1919. 


(SEAL) (Signed) BertTHa ULLMANN 
(My commission expires March 30, 1920 











